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Anthropology and the study of 


of conflict: an introduction 


ROBERT A. LEVINE 


Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago 


Ethnographers have long been recording 
instances of warfare, feuding, factionalism, 
and sorcery, but theoretical attention to so- 
cial conflict is relatively new in anthropology. 
Recent theoretical work by anthropologists 
on this subject has been influenced primarily 
by the structural-functional theory of social 
systems and indirectly by the psychoanalytic 
theory of personality (including its behavior- 
istic revision in the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis) . 

At the present writing there appear to be 
two schools of anthropological thought on 
the subject of conflict. One is that of Max 
Gluckman and V. W. Turner, of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, who see patterns of social 
conflict as eufunctional for the maintenance 
of social systems. The “silver-lining” ap- 
proach of Gluckman is exemplified by the 
titles of some of his well-known BBC lec- 
tures (6): “The Peace in the Feud” and “The 
Bonds in the Colour-Bar.” The theoretical 
position of this school of thought is that con- 
flicts within and between small social units 
promote the solidarity of larger social units 
(particularly the society as a whole), that 
rebellions against occupants of political posi- 
tions serve to emphasize the value of those 
positions to society, and that expressions of 
hostility in ritual serve as symbolic reaffirma- 
tions of the unchallenged moral order within 


which the rituals occur. On the assumption 
that the study of conflict within African so- 
cieties is the most direct route to the under- 
standing of their cohesive forces, Turner 
(24) has devised the “social drama,” a case- 
history approach to community conflict as a 
method of ethnographic recording and pres- 
entation. 

The other school of thought is that of Ber- 
nard J. Siegel and Alan R. Beals of Stanford 
University. They have challenged the theory 
that patterns of continual conflict in nonlit- 
erate societies are socially eufunctional: 


It is difficult to interpret conflict of this kind in 
terms of a crystalline model of structure and 
function. In fact, so dubious is the functional 
value of such behaviors, that it appears probable 
that such organizational types would have little 
survival value in the face of new and critical 
problems and stresses [21, p. 107]. 

Siegel and Beals are concerned primarily 
with the causes of conflict rather than with 
its functions. They view social conflict as a 
maladaptive outcome, produced by the inter- 
action of strains—sensitive points of poten- 
tial disruption within the social system—and 
stresses—alteration in pressures external to 
the system. The latter include acculturative 
pressures. They have distinguished different 
types of factionalism, defined as “overt, un- 
regulated (unresolved) conflict which inter- 
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feres with the achievement of the goals of 
the group,” (21, p. 108) and attempted to 
identify the antecedent conditions leading to 
different forms and intensities of factionalist 
dispute. Their discussion of strain shows the 
influence of psychoanalytic formulations con- 
cerning aggression and its inhibition and dis- 
placement, but the emphasis is on structural 
factors as causes of strain. 

In contrast to Gluckman and Turner, who 
have limited themselves to analyses of con- 
flict in particular African societies, Siegel and 
Beals have attempted a broadly cross-cul- 
tural formulation applicable to all human 
societies and testable in laboratory studies of 
groups as well as in the field (22). Another 
major difference between the two schools of 
thought is that Siegel and Beals study con- 
flict as a product of culture change, while 
Gluckman concentrates on conflict as an 
aspect of stable social systems. 

With this recent flurry of anthropological 
activity on the theory of conflict, we can rea- 
sonably expect advances of an empirical and 
analytic nature to be made in this problem 
area during the next few years on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Regardless of what turns 
anthropological approaches to conflict take, 
there are certain aspects of its cross-cultural 
variations which cannot be ignored, and an 
attempt has been made to summarize these 
in the following conceptual framework. 


Structural Levels of Conflict 


In any cross-cultural study of conflict, the 
level or levels of social structure under exam- 
ination must be made explicit even if not held 
constant. There are, as Siegel and Beals (22) 
have pointed out, kinds of conflict which 
spread to several structural levels, and which 
may be thought of as “pervasive,” but it is 
necessary to distinguish the levels before one 
can determine whether or not a kind of con- 
flict is pervasive. The following structural 
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levels can be thought of as applicable to 
virtually all societies. 

1. Intrafamily. Interpersonal conflict with- 
in the domestic family group, including sib- 
ling rivalry, intergenerational conflict, hus- 
band-wife antagonism, would be found at 
this level. 

2. Intracommunity. Since the small local 
community is an identifiable territorial unit 
in most nonurban societies, it is possible to 
make comparisons at this level. Intergroup 
conflict within local communities, as between 
factions based on neighborhood, descent, 
class or caste, or associational ties (or some 
combination of them) is included here as 
well as interpersonal conflict which cuts 
across families but does not involve groups. 

3. Intercommunity. This covers the en- 
tire range of levels above the single local 
community but within one ethnolinguistic 
entity. The number of levels and size of the 
interacting units are extremely variable cross- 
culturally, and depend on total population 
size and degree of political centralization. 
The following are examples of levels in the 
category for which ethnographers have re- 
ported conflict: (a) local communities, each 
operating autonomously, in conflicts against 
one another; (b) allied clusters of local com- 
munities; (c) nonlocalized social groups, 
such as lineages, clans, and associations, 
which are mobilized for purposes of conflict 
from among residents of several local com- 
munities; (d) autonomous states or chief- 
doms of a single ethnolinguistic group, (e) 
provinces or chiefdoms within a national 
organization, in conflict against each other 
or against the central state. A single ethno- 
linguistic group may have conflict at a num- 
ber of intercommunity levels, with temporary 
alliances among the groups and subgroups, 
The Nuer as described by Evans-Pritchard 
(4) are a good example of this. 

The great cross-cultural variability in so- 
ciopolitical organization at supracommunity 
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levels raises the question of what kinds of 
units should be used for comparison. The 
answers which anthropologists have given to 
this question are as variable as the phenom- 
ena under study. Fortes and Evans-Pritch- 
ard, while admitting that “the designation of 
autonomous political groups is always to 
some extent an arbitrary matter,” (5, p. 22) 
insist on the total ethnolinguistic entity, as 
the unit of comparison. Murdock (16, p. 
86) has argued for using units which are 
roughly similar in size and scale, regardless of 
which structural level is chosen. Schapera 
(20, p. 8) disagrees with Murdock and 
asserts that what should be compared is 
the political community, by which he means 
the autonomous self-governing group, even 
though this may be a tiny hunting band in 
one society and a great kingdom in another. 
Leach (10) has presented the case against 
treating ethnolinguistic groups as isolated 
units and has argued for studying the wider 
intercultural environment. This great range 
of views among anthropologists boils down 
to a fundamental problem which must be 
faced by anyone doing a systematic cross- 
cultural study of conflict: whether to make 
an arbitrary a priori selection of a structural 
unit, such as “the local community” or “the 
total social system,” and then try to find its 
nearest equivalent in the societies being 
studied or to adjust the comparative perspec- 
tive to the structure of the societies being 
studied. The latter can be done by using 
a functional unit, e.g., the permanent deci- 
sion-making unit of maximal size, or by 
attempting to capture the entire relevant 
milieu internal and external to the groups 
being examined. 

4. Intercultural. This level involves inter- 
action between ethnolinguistic groups or 
their members. In the case of stateless so- 
cieties, the ethnolinguistic group may be so 
loosely organized that its component seg- 
ments are never involved in collective action, 


but the fact that it is linguistically, culturally, 
and territorially distinct from other such 
groups justifies a distinction in levels be- 
tween its internal and external relations. 
What is often referred to as intertribal con- 
flict occurs at this level, It can remain a sig- 
nificant dimension of cleavage even when a 
central political authority is superimposed 
over several ethnolinguistic groups, and even 
when they lose their territorial distinctness, 
as in some of the new nations of Africa. 

The sections that follow concern five 
aspects of conflict at any structural level: 
the culture patterns which can be viewed as 
indicators of conflict, their attitudinal con- 
comitants, their sources or causes, their 
functional value, and the culture patterns 
involved in the control and resolution of con- 
flict. One of the central problems in the 
cross-cultural study of conflict is the amount 
and kind of variation in these aspects at dif- 
ferent structural levels within one social sys- 
tem. While this is still something of an open 
question, we can reasonably expect to find a 
heavier reliance on informal mechanisms for 
conflict control and resolution at the lowest 
structural levels (intrafamily and intracom- 
munity) and a greater use of politico-legal 
means of conflict resolution at the higher 
structural levels, if there are any means at all 
(26). This variation in itself justifies dis- 
tinguishing among structural levels in empir- 
ical studies of conflict. 


Conflict-indicating Culture Patterns 


What are the overt cultural manifestations 
of conflict? The view taken here is that uni- 
versal or institutionalized forms of aggressive 
behavior provide the categories for compar- 
ing societies in terms of conflict. The mean- 
ing of aggression in this context is interper- 
sonal behavior consciously directed toward 
injuring a person (or group) or interfering 
with his attainment of goals. While the psy- 
choanalytic notion of aggression as behavior 
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which can be directed against the self may be 
a valid one, it leads into so controversial an 
area of interpretation of culture patterns that 
the omission of this aspect of aggression from 
comparative discussion appears operationally 
useful at this point. The following five cate- 
gories are culturally patterned forms of 
aggressive behavior which can be taken as 
indicators of social conflict, without making 
any assumptions about their functional value. 

1. Physical aggression. This would include 
warfare, i.e., armed combat between groups, 
and feuding, a highly regulated, limited form 
of warfare, in the case of intergroup relations. 
At the interpersonal level, homicide, brawls, 
and dueling (a socially acceptable and lim- 
ited form of interpersonal combat) are indi- 
cators. Although homicide and brawls may 
be deviant behavior, there is reason to be- 
lieve that they are culturally patterned (1) 
and are therefore as useful as any other type 
of physical aggression as conflict indicators. 
Property destruction, as in arson, and theft 
of valued goods, may be a physical expression 
of conflict between persons or groups. Cul- 
tures can be compared with respect to differ- 
ences in frequency of a type of physical 
aggression and in its intensity (e.g., average 
seriousness of injury, number of persons 
killed, value of goods destroyed or stolen). 

2. Public verbal dispute. Public insult 
and accusation of wrongdoing, litigation, 
debate, fall into this category. The use of 
such behavior patterns as indicators of con- 
flict may require an estimate by the investi- 
gator of the aggressive intent and emotional 
intensity of the participants. Litigation, for 
example, may represent a nonaggressive 
alternative to physical attack, but in societies 
with extremely high rates of litigation, the 
judicial process appears to be used for 
aggressive purposes. In one sense, any cul- 
ture pattern which pits individuals against 
one another as adversaries with conflicting 
interests can be viewed as social conflict, 
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although it may be a highly eufunctional 
form of it. In the context of aggressive be- 
havior, however, it seems desirable to have 
independent measures of the degree to which 
patterns of public verbal dispute actually do 
involve aggressive intent. 

3. Covert verbal aggression. This covers 
malicious gossip, privately expressed suspi- 
cions of witchcraft and sorcery, and the use 
of malevolent magic. While magic is not 
entirely verbal, it involves the manipulation 
of verbal and nonverbal symbols, and does 
not ordinarily entail face-to-face combat or 
encounter. The frequency of these patterns 
of covert verbal aggression appears to be a 
sensitive index of conflict at the intrafamily 
and intracommunity levels in many nonliter- 
ate societies (18). In this issue, Scotch deals 
with the persistence of these patterns in an 
urban situation. 

4. Breach of expectation. Failure to per- 
form acts which are valuable to other per- 
sons or groups and which they have come to 
expect as the result of past performance may 
be a form of aggression. The refusal to par- 
ticipate in cooperative endeavors at the intra- 
community level, described by Beals in this 
issue, is an example of this. Examples of other 
forms are refusal to obey commands in social 
relationships which involve obedience and 
withholding of goods in economic transac- 
tions, Since the expectations involved are 
often traditional, behavior of this kind is com- 
monly found in situations of culture change. 

5. Avoidance and separation. This is dif- 
ferent from breach of expectation in that con- 
tact and communication between conflicting 
persons or groups are cut off to a greater 
degree and also in that avoidance and sep- 
aration are more likely to be institutionalized 
in relatively stable cultures. Culture pat- 
terns in this category can be found at every 
structural level. They include avoidance 
relationships between categories of kin (e.g., 
the father-son avoidance described by Skin- 
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ner in this issue), the erection of fences or 
other barriers between neighbors, emigration 
of individuals or groups from a community or 
region, segregation of groups, secession of 
political units, and the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations. It must be emphasized 
again that the functional consequences of the 
culture patterns listed or the extent to which 
they are the least disruptive alternatives 
available, are not being assessed at this 
point. Without considering function, it seems 
reasonable to assume that avoidance and 
separation represent reactions to aggressive 
motivation or incompatibility of interests 
(which could lead to aggression) experi- 
enced by the actors in the social situation and 
are therefore indicators of conflict. It is in 
this category, however, that we confront 
those culture patterns which, while indica- 
tive of actual or potential conflict, may be so 
successful in preventing more disruptive 
forms from occurring that they must be con- 
sidered under the heading of conflict control 
as well. 


Attitudinal Concomitants of Conflict 


Social conflict appears to be regularly 
accompanied by certain feelings and beliefs 
of individuals who are participating in the 
conflict or who are members of participating 
groups. Although these feelings and beliefs 
are culturally patterned, they can be meas- 
ured independently of the overt manifesta- 
tions of conflict discussed above and often 
must be measured independently because 
they are less likely to be recorded by ethnog- 
raphers who do not have a specialized inter- 
est in conflict. Furthermore, there is an 
advantage to research in keeping overt pat- 
terns of conflict analytically distinct from 
individual attitudes, viz., retention of the 
freedom to find concomitant variations be- 
tween the two sets of variables. The inter- 
view schedule presented in this issue by 


Campbell and LeVine has been devised with 
this advantage in mind. 

Two types of attitudinal concomitants of 
conflict are conceived here: (a) Hostility, 
i.e., aggression in the form of a latent disposi- 
tion to take aggressive action or in the form 
of fantasy aggression. In both forms hostility 
is a symbolic activity of the individual and 
can be measured by taking a sample of the 
relevant symbolic activity, as through an 
interview or psychological test. For example, 
an individual responding to such an instru- 
ment may express hatred of others, a desire 
to kill or injure them, and a description of 
how he would do it if he had the chance, 
even though his overt behavior does not 
exhibit this tendency. (b) Negative images, 
i.e., beliefs concerning other individuals or 
groups which involve an unfavorable evalu- 
ation of them. Such images are likely to be 
compounded of distorted perceptions of 
them and a selection of unfavorable traits 
from among their actual attributes. Where 
relatively stable groups are in conflict the 
negative images may become elaborate and 
well-organized stereotypes which condition 
intergroup behavior. This is conspicuous at 
the intercultural level, where cultural differ- 
ences provide material for negative evalua- 
tion, but it undoubtedly goes on at other 
levels as well. 

The tendency of ethnolinguistic groups to 
develop and maintain negative images of one 
another is discussed at greater length in the 
articles by Swartz and Campbell and LeVine 
in this issue. 


Sources of Social Conflict 


What are the causes of conflict in human 
social systems? Whatever they are, it is safe 
to assume that not all of them are peculiar to 
homo sapiens, since aggressive behavior is 
found widely among the vertebrates and is 
presumably adaptive in a broad range of 
environments. It may also be said that 
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human social life inevitably entails frustra- 
tions and incompatibilities between individ- 
uals which engender conflict in all societies. 
No matter how valid such universal proposi- 
tions are, a cross-cultural perspective bids us 
to pay attention to the determinants of differ- 
ences in amount and kind of conflict among 
human populations. While we may assume 
that all societies have patterns of social con- 
flict, it is the variations across societies (and 
over time in particular societies) that we 
want to explain and predict. 

The subject of determinants of social con- 
flict has been dealt with by Siegel and Beals 
in their discussions of strains and stresses 
(21, 22) and is treated in this issue by Gulli- 
ver, Beals, and Skinner. At this point, then, 
I shall simply indicate three categories of 
factors which seem to be determinants of 
cross-cultural variations in social conflict. 

1. Economic, Competition for scarce re- 
sources is often mentioned as a source of 
conflict, and there can be no question that 
the degree of scarcity of valued goods varies 
greatly among societies and in the histories 
of particular societies. In some groups, con- 
flict arises over land, as Gulliver describes in 
this issue; in others, there is competition for 
employment opportunities and/or for the 
prestige goods rather than subsistence re- 
sources. Competition for positions of status 
and authority, while not strictly economic, is 
similar in form to economic competition. This 
category of conflict determinant can be 
found at all structural levels. 

2. Structural. At least two types of vari- 
ables are involved here. (a) Demographic 
variables, such as proximity which, by in- 
creasing the amount of contact between com- 
petitive persons or groups, with other things 
being equal, increases the amount of conflict 
between them. LeVine (12) has found a 
relationship between the proximity of co-wife 
residence in polygynous families and the 
frequency of witchcraft and sorcery accusa- 
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tions, and has argued that frequency of intra- 
family contact of this kind influences the 
level of covert, verbal aggression. (b) Role 
or status ambiguity which, in potentially 
competitive situations, allows competition to 
become so intense that conflict results. This 
appears to be the case at all structural levels, 
and at the intercommunity and intercultural 
levels, tends to be correlated with a lack of 
authoritative means for resolving conflicts. 

3. Psychological. Although all aggressive 
behavior may be linked to individual moti- 
vation, there are some cross-cultural varia- 
tions in conflict which do not seem to be 
adequately accounted for in terms of eco- 
nomic and structural hypotheses and which 
require psychological explanations. Two 
types of psychological variables are relevant 
here. (a) Environmental conditions in child- 
hood, e.g., training by parents, which rein- 
force aggressive behavior patterns or which 
create intrapersonal conflicts that produce 
hostile attitudes in the individual, For ex- 
ample, in some societies, physical aggression 
is encouraged in childhood while in others it 
is discouraged, and this appears to have 
important consequences for the reaction in 
adulthood of individuals who have been 
trained differently. (b) Adult stresses and 
frustrations other than those arising from 
competition for scarce resources. These in- 
clude biopsychological variables which have 
been hypothetically linked to increments in 
the aggressive behavior of individuals, e.g., 
nutritional deficiencies such as hypoglyce- 
mia, and sexual frustration. Also included 
here are the phenomena of culture stress 
(18) and the psychological stress resulting 
from acculturation. 


The Functional Value of Conflict 


Are aggressive patterns of behavior and 
their attitudinal concomitants adaptive (eu- 
functional) or maladaptive (dysfunctional) 
for the survival and operation of social sys- 
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tems? It is clear that no single answer can be 
given which will hold for all such patterns in 
all social systems. In some contexts, conflict 
is disruptive, while in others it appears to 
have a facilitating effect. The problem is to 
assess disruption and facilitation in some 
relatively objective fashion. 

Two ways of assessing the functional value 
of social conflict suggest themselves. One is 
in the terms of the effects of conflict on the 
solidarity of groups at various structural 
levels. Behavior which reduces group soli- 
darity is dysfunctional, that which promotes 
it is eufunctional. Although it might seem 
that conflict could never promote group soli- 
darity, one must take into account effects at 
different structural levels. It has often been 
pointed out in sociological discussions that 
open conflict between groups aids the inter- 
nal cohesion of the groups, and this is illus- 
trated by Lewis in his description of interclan 
feuding in Morocco in this issue. The obser- 
vation that hatred and unfavorable stereo- 
types of outgroups help maintain feelings of 
solidarity within the ingroup is commonplace 
in discussions of ethnocentrism. On the other 
hand, it has been a major point of Gluckman 
and Turner that schism and fission at the 
local level can promote cohesion in a wider 
system of social relationships. All such prop- 
ositions can be formulated as cross-culturally 
testable hypotheses if cohesion or solidarity 
at a certain level is measured by the absence 
or lesser degree of conflict at that level. The 
first generalization mentioned above would 
become: the more frequent or intense a 
conflict-indicating culture pattern at the in- 
tercultural or intercommunity levels, the less 
frequent or intense will be a conflict-indicat- 
ing culture pattern at a lower intercommu- 
nity level at one of the two intracommunity 
levels. A parallel formulation is possible for 
the attitudinal concomitants of conflict. The 
second generalization can be reformulated 


for cross-cultural testing as: the more fre- 
quent or intense a conflict-indicating culture 
pattern at an intracommunity or low inter- 
community level, the less frequent or intense 
will it be at a higher structural level. Putting 
the two hypotheses together, we would ex- 
pect to find an inverse relationship between 
conflict variables at different structural lev- 
els. 

A second way of assessing the functional 
value of social conflict is by the development 
of a transcultural ranking of the degree of dis- 
ruptiveness of the various conflict-indicating 
culture patterns. If it were possible to estab- 
lish in some intersubjectively plausible man- 
ner that, e.g., certain patterns of physical 
aggression, breach of expectation, and avoid- 
ance and separation are more disruptive than 
certain patterns of public verbal dispute and 
covert verbal aggression or that some pat- 
terns of physical aggression are more disrup- 
tive than others, then it would be possible to 
rank societies along a dimension of the dis- 
ruptiveness of the conflict patterns which 
they exhibit at a given structural level. A 
hypothetical example would be a ranking of 
societies in terms of the frequency of litiga- 
tion or witchcraft accusations at the intra- 
community level and another ranking of the 
same societies with respect to the frequency 
of intracommunity homicide. If it were 
agreed that litigation and witchcraft accusa- 
tions are less disruptive than homicide, then 
a functional hypothesis, i.e., a hypothesis 
which sees one form of conflict as a func- 
tional alternative to another would be that 
the two series of rankings are inversely re- 
lated. By organizing cross-cultural data in 
this way, it would be possible to find out if 
different conflict-indicating culture patterns, 
varying in their disruptiveness at a given 
structural level, are functional substitutes for 
one another. If it turns out that they are, 
then one can compare societies in terms of 
the relative disruptiveness (dysfunctional- 
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ity) of their solution to the same functional 
problem. 


Patterns of Conflict Control 
and Resolution 


In societies with specialized central politi- 
cal structures, mechanisms for the resolution 
and control of internal conflicts tend to be 
conspicuously identified with the explicit 
functions of political offices. However, 
among the empirical contributions which an- 
thropology has made to the study of political 
organization, none is of greater significance 
than the discovery that there are viable and 
stable societies which lack both central gov- 
ernment and specialized political roles. The 
problem of how conflict is controlled and re- 
solved in these stateless societies, analogous 
in many ways to problems of international 
regulation, has been the object of consider- 
able attention from social anthropologists 
during the twenty years since the publication 
of Fortes and Evans-Pritchard’s African Po- 
litical Systems (5). The following discussion 
continues this concentration on stateless so- 
cieties, in a review of the mechanisms for 
. conflict resolution which have been found in 
anthropological research. 

Most theoretical analyses of stateless politi- 
cal systems have been primarily concerned 
with intercommunity structural levels within 
ethnolinguistic groups; the internal authority 
system of the local community has received 
less attention than it deserves. This is unfor- 
tunate, because the available evidence sug- 
gests that the mechanisms for resolving con- 
flicts within small, face-to-face groups are 
quite different from those operating between 
groups, just as conflict resolution within 
organized national ‘states is different from 
that found at the uncentralized international 
level. In this discussion, patterns of conflict 
resolution within local communities will be 
taken up first and then those operating at 
intercommunity levels. It should be noted 
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that “the local community” is an abstraction 
which is not approximated as a distinct, 
stable, and cohesive entity in a number of 
stateless societies. Nevertheless, if thought 
of as a territorial unit greater than the domes- 
tic family, e.g., a village, hamlet, or neighbor- 
hood, with not more than 1,500 persons (16) 
and with at least some collective activity in 
cases of internal or external conflict, it is 
applicable to the vast majority of societies 
under consideration here. 

In such communities, internecine violence 
tends to be rare, and, when it does occur, is 
quickly terminated. Several factors—social, 
economic, psychological, and political—are 
involved in the control and resolution of 
physical conflict in the local community. 

First, there is the economic interdepend- 
ence of its residents. Since the community is 
often an important subsistence unit, requir- 
ing the cooperation of its members for their 
joint survival, they are highly motivated to 
get on and restrain their aggressive impulses 
toward one another. An hypothesis involved 
here is that the frequency of internecine vio- 
lence will vary inversely with the need for 
economic cooperation. 

Second, there is the acceptance by com- 
munity residents of an internal system for the 
making of community decisions regarding 
economic, judicial, military, and religious 
affairs. Among the decisions arrived at by 
this socially accepted process are those in- 
volving the application of sanctions to indi- 
viduals who break the peace of the group. 
Sanctions include: the inflicting of injury, 
banishment, permitted retaliation, payment 
of compensation, ridicule, expression of dis- 
approval, and supernatural cursing. The 
agencies which may legitimately apply 
sanctions may be formal, e.g., a council, 
hereditary headman, or magico-religious 
practitioner, or they may be informal, e.g., 
an assembly of elders or adult males or even 
the unassembled community in its entirety. 
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The degree to which the power to sanction is 
concentrated in the hands of a few wealthy, 
wise or aged individuals or diffused among 
the mass of residents of the community is also 
variable from one society to another, Regard- 
less of its particular structure, this system of 
sanctions tends to maintain order in the 
group by stimulating in group members an- 
ticipation of painful or anxiety-arousing con- 
sequences for serious aggressive acts. 

Third, there is often a related set of super- 
natural sanctions against violent conflict 
within the community. Particularly when 
the community is coterminous with a local- 
ized descent group, there is likely to be a 
belief in ancestor spirits or ghosts who auto- 
matically punish murderers through disease 
regardless of whether community agencies 
take any action. Under such circumstances, 
the use of classificatory kinship categories 
equates murder of a member of the local 
descent group with fratricide or parricide, 
which is believed to deserve supernatural 
intervention. The belief in supernatural pun- 
ishment for intracommunity homicide, inso- 
far as it relieves human agents of the task of 
applying sanctions, helps to avoid the per- 
petuation of conflict that may occur when 
community residents pronounce the verdict 
and perform the punishment themselves. In 
many societies supernatural belief systems 
play an important role in the maintenance of 
community order. 

Fourth, there is the individual inhibition 
of aggression and the conformity to cultural 
rules which result from the socialization of 
the child. This is what Radcliffe-Brown re- 
ferred to in his Preface to African Political 
Systems (5, pp. 15-16) when he stated, 
“Within small communities there may be 
little or no need for penal sanctions. Good 
behavior may be to a great extent the result 
of habit, of the conditioning of the individual 
by his early up-bringing.” 

Fifth, there is emigration from the local 


community as an alternative to violent con- 
flict within it. In nomadic societies and 
agricultural groups with abundant land, local 
communities often shed their dissident mem- 
bers, who simply join another community of 
the same society. This solution is usually 
satisfactory to all concerned while it is pos- 
sible, but should a land shortage develop and 
emigration become impossible, the com- 
munity might not have adequately developed 
internal mechanisms for conflict resolution, 
with a resultant rise in internecine violence. 
Such a process is underway in many societies 
with rapidly increasing population densities. 

These, then, are the factors which act to 
prevent disruptive violence within the local 
communities of stateless societies: economic 
interdependence, a legitimate decision sys- 
tem capable of applying sanctions, super- 
natural sanctions, effective socialization, and 
the emigration of dissidents. Not all of the 
factors are found in all societies and they are 
combined and relied upon in varying degrees 
in different parts of the world, but some of 
them will be found to be operating in any 
particular situation. 

The maintenance of intercommunity order 
in stateless societies, involving as it does the 
interaction of politically integrated units, pre- 
sents a different set of problems from the 
maintenance of internal order in local com- 
munities. On the intercommunity level there 
is a much greater cross-cultural range of 
variation in the amount of order actually 
achieved. At one end of the continuum there 
are contiguous local communities which have 
a common military-judicial decision system 
under a single chief or council where the 
probability of organized intercommunity vio- 
lence is virtually nil, They constitute what 
Deutsch (3) calls a politically amalgamated 
security community. At the other end of the 
continuum are local communities which en- 
gage in sporadic violence and prolonged 
feuds against one another and which exist in 
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a condition of mutual hostility and tension. 
Under such conditions the most unity ever 
achieved is in the form of temporary mili- 
tary alliances to fight clusters of villages in 
another area. In between these two types 
there are many intermediate forms of inter- 
action with varying probabilities of inter- 
community violence. 

In outlining some patterns of conflict con- 
trol among local communities, I shall give 
primary attention to the factors which com- 
munity decision-makers must take into con- 
sideration when tempted to involve their 
group in military activity against other local 
communities. The control patterns and de- 
cision factors are as follows: 

1. Mutual military deterrence. This has 
been stressed by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
(5) who see certain African stateless systems 
as being in a state of equilibrium which 
serves to maintain a modicum of order (“or- 
dered anarchy”) in the absence of a central 
government. Equilibrium is achieved by a 
balance of power between territorial seg- 
ments of the same order, and by temporary 
military alliances between such segments for 
battles against segments of the next highest 
order. These alliances have been referred to 
as “fusion” but it must be understood that 
the fusion is military and does not involve 
political amalgamation of the temporarily 
allied segments. In this “balanced opposi- 
tion of segments” military retaliation is a pri- 
mary mechanism for the control of overt con- 
flict. Although the effectiveness of this 
mechanism may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt that mutual military 
deterrence does operate between local groups 
in stateless societies, particularly in the 
absence of strong integrating mechanisms. 
Where communities are roughly equivalent 
in size and power, decision-makers have to 
consider the possibility that their attack will 
bring on counter-attacks by forces of equal 
or slightly superior strength and create a sit- 
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uation of prolonged and indecisive tension 
between the communities. 

2. The inclusion of other communities in 
the primary descent group. Where local 
communities are coterminous with localized 
descent groups, particularly patrilineages, it 
is often the case that the male members of 
contiguous communities recognize a common 
ancestor and apply classificatory kinship 
terms to one another. This involves an exten- 
sion of integrating mechanisms within the 
community to other communities, but in 
diluted form. Since persons in other com- 
munities are close lineage-mates, killing of 
one of them is equivalent to fratricide or par- 
ricide and is punishable by the ancestor 
spirits if reparations are not paid, Judicial 
agencies internal to each community may 
function jointly on occasion to enforce the 
payment of compensation. The greater the 
distance between the communities, the less 
likely this is to occur. Organized but attenu- 
ated violence may occur among communities 
whose members are so linked, e.g., the par- 
ticipants may recognize a rule of using clubs 
rather than spears. In the African societies 
which have this type of system, a number of 
communities may be linked by this extension 
of localized lineage regulations. Beyond the 
perimeter of the cluster of communities rec- 
ognizing such bonds are other such clusters 
connected with the first in a similar but even 
more tenuous fashion. Genealogical connec- 
tions among the clusters may be traced, but 
kinship terms are not used and supernatural 
sanctions not operative. Conflict with spears 
between clusters is quite possible and occurs 
fairly frequently. Within this territorial unit, 
however, it is recognized that violent conflict 
may be terminated by the payment of com- 
pensation for homicide. In actuality, com- 
pensations may be rarely paid, but it is rec- 
ognized as the proper procedure for handling 
homicide and conflict between the clusters. 
Middleton and Tait (14, p. 9) call this max- 
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imal unit within which compensation can be 
paid the jural community, and refer to the 
armed hostilities which are carried on within 
it as the feud as distinguished from warfare, 
which cannot be terminated by compensation 
and is carried on between jural communities. 
The jural community is not always a terri- 
torial unit, but it tends to be in those societies 
which have the feud. In such societies it may 
be a territorial unit encompassing as many as 
65,000 residents. Beyond its boundaries no 
permanent integrative ties exist. 

Where a system like the one described 
above exists, community decision-makers, 
before committing themselves to military 
action in response to provocation by another 
community, must consider (a) the lineage 
relationship between the two groups, (b) 
supernatural sanctions which might result 
from the action, and (c) the spatial distance 
between the two groups. Such considera- 
tions most often act to mitigate hostilities 
between local groups which are closer in 
either space or descent, or both, and to per- 
petuate open conflict with groups which are 
more distant. In this situation, integration 
and the maintenance of order on the inter- 
community level tends to be a reflection or 
extension of the internal system of the com- 
munity itself, and its effectiveness falls off 
sharply as distance from the community in- 
creases, 

3. Loyalties to descent and other groups 
outside the local community. In contrast to 
the balance of power position, Colson (2, p. 
210) suggested that divided loyalties of 
individuals between territorial and kinship 
groups might be a factor in the maintenance 
of order in segmentary lineage societies; 
Gluckman (6, pp. 10-20) has elaborated this 
point and analyzed Nuer social control in 
terms of it. The latter emphasizes the pacify- 
ing effects of dispersal of the patrilineal kin 
group. 


Now if the vengeance group is scattered it may 
mean, especially in the smaller districts, that the 
demand for community solidarity requires that a 
man mobilize with the enemies of his agnates. 
And in the opposite situation such an emigrant 
member of the group which has killed may be 
living among the avengers, and be liable to have 
vengeance executed upon him. I suggest . . . that 
his exposure to killing exerts some pressure on his 
kin to compromise the affair. . . . Conversely, if a 
man of the group demanding vengeance resides 
among the killers, he has an interest in securing 
that his kin accept compensation instead of insist- 
ing on blood for blood [1955: pp. 11-12]. 


It should be noted that both Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard recognized the potentially 
pacifying ties of kin group dispersal and cog- 
natic relationships occasioned by exogamy, 
but considered them less important than seg- 
mental opposition for the maintenance of 
order. Regardless of which view has greater 
empirical validity, the Colson-Gluckman con- 
cept of divided loyalties must take its place 
beside the Fortes-Evans-Pritchard balance of 
power notion as a theoretical position on the 
resolution of conflict in “ordered anarchies.” 

Thus, intermarriage between local commu- 
nities and the dispersal of kin groups among 
them may, under certain circumstances, 
establish enduring connections which tend to 
prevent conflict between them. In general, 
such cross-cutting ties seem to be more 
effectively pacifying in situations where men 
have shifted their residence (in uxorilocal or 
neolocal marriage, nonmarital emigration) 
away from the localities in which their kin 
groups predominate, than they are when 
women are uprooted by virilocal marriage. 

Murphy has formulated this in general 
terms: 


I would propose as a statistically testable hypoth- 
esis that matrilocal societies must repress open 
aggression in order to insure cohesion and con- 
tinuity. If we take any matrilocal and matrilineal 
or bilateral society as our model, the system 
of residence tends to disperse males at least 
throughout the local community. Thus, any male 
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will have close ties of kinship and economic inter- 
dependence with his housemates, his natal house- 
hold, the households of his maternal uncles, and 
the households of his brothers. The same is true 
of patrilocal societies from the viewpoint of the 
women, but males are the principal political 
role-players in all human societies. Any conflict 
involving men therefore becomes a matter of 
deep community concern. . . . In short, when the 
residence and kin groups of the male do not 
coincide, he acquires multiple commitments that 
may come into conflict [17, p. 1033]. 


Murphy reports that among the Munduru- 
cu of Brazil, men are members of patrilineal 
descent groups but marriage is matrilocal so 
that they leave their home communities and 
take up residence in those of their wives. 
Under these conditions, the married warriors 
of any village are faced with the fact that an 
attack on another village would bring them 
into armed conflict with men of the same 
patrilineal affiliation. These extracommunity 
ties are so dispersed that the Munduruct are 
able to maintain what Deutsch (3, p. 41) 
would call a “pluralistic security community” 
in which stable expectations of interunit 
peace are maintained in the absence of politi- 
cal amalgamation. In contrast, other Brazil- 
ian tribes practicing patrilocal descent are 
reported by Murphy to have considerable 
internecine violence. 

Other examples of cross-cutting ties in 
stateless societies resulting from the scatter- 
ing of kin group members are given by 
Goody (7) for the LoDagaba, Morgan (15) 
for the Iroquois, Warner (25) for the Murn- 
gin, and Colson (2) for the Plateau Tonga, 
to mention but a few. Evans-Pritchard (19, 
pp. 27-28) has pointed out the pacifying 
effects of regiments, clans, and age-sets 
which cross-cut localities and each other 
among the Kipsigis. The unifying conse- 
quences of cross-pressures and multiple group 
affiliations have been recognized by numer- 
ous sociologists and political scientists in 
their analyses of complex societies (13, 23). 
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These three patterns of intercommunity 
control of violence are merely a sampling 
from among the many which exist in state- 
less societies. Extracommunity loyalties of 
males may be based on age-group organiza- 
tions and military regiments as well as on 
descent groups and may form pacifying net- 
works of cross-cutting ties. Ritual connec- 
tions and trade relations between local com- 
munities or clusters of communities may also 
serve to reduce the probability of internecine 
violence in the total social structure. In this 
issue, Kopytoff describes an unusual pattern 
of intercommunity conflict resolution which 
is new in the ethnographic literature on the 
subject, and we can expect other patterns, as 
yet unknown to anthropology, to turn up as 
empirical investigations in this area progress. 

More comparative analysis is necessary 
before we understand the relative effective- 
ness of various mechanisms for controlling 
intercommunity conflict in the absence of 
political amalgamation. It may prove valu- 
able to think in terms of “security communi- 
ties” and to bear in mind the parallel between 
internation relations and the interaction of 
politically integrated units at any level. Hoe- 
bel (8, p. 331) recognized this parallel in 
stating, “International law, so-called, is but 
primitive law on the world level.” Keesing 
(9, p. 18) has used the concept of “security 
community,” developed by Deutsch (3) for 
the study of international relations, in his 
analysis of the unstable central political or- 
ganization of Samoa. Applications of such 
concepts to stateless societies may also be 
useful in future comparative analysis. 

This issue of The Journal of Conflict Res- 
olution, and this article which serves to intro- 
duce it, are intended to present the range of 
approaches and empirical materials which 
anthropologists bring to bear on the study of 
social conflict and ethnocentrism. No uni- 
fied theoretical or methodological orientation 
emerges; e.g., some of the articles are critical 
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of Gluckman’s theoretical position, while 
others are in wholehearted agreement with 
it. This diversity represents the expansion of 
activity in a relatively new theoretical area. 
Despite the diversity of approaches, the 
study of conflict is a subject matter on which 
social anthropologists of different orienta- 
tions and interests are converging. This intro- 
duction and the proposal at the end of the 
issue are addressed to the future of this con- 
vergence, in the hope that more systematic 
cross-cultural investigations of conflict will 
be carried out. 
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Land shortage, social change, and 


social conflict in East Africa 


P. H. GULLIVER 
African Studies Program, Boston University 


Social conflict to some degree is inevitable 
in any society for it is inconceivable that in 
the real world the whole network of social 
roles and relationships and the ideas and 
values associated with them should be so well 
adjusted that conflict is removed. Utopia 
remains a literary ‘and political dream. In 
situations of rapid social change the degree 
of conflict is likely to be greater for many 
of the established modes of mutual adjust- 
ment and resolution of conflict are upset as 
new roles or new conceptions of old roles 
emerge, as older beliefs, attitudes, and ideas 
are challenged by new ones and new tech- 
niques are introduced. In these circum- 
stances conflict may appear in any area of 
social life.1 In this paper it is intended to 
concentrate on one single factor currently 
causing change and conflict in East Africa: 
that is, the growing shortage of agricultural 
land in rural country which results princi- 
pally from a rapidly increasing population, 
but also in part from a greater demand for 
land for new economic purposes (e.g., the 
growing of cash crops) and from new tech- 
niques permitting individuals to work larger 
areas (e.g., the introduction of the plough). 





1 For a good example relating to modern social 
change outside the field of this paper see the 
account of Fallers (1) of the conflict raised in 
the role of a modern chief. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Because of the necessary limits on this 
paper I shall be dogmatic in making certain 
preliminary, explanatory statements concern- 
ing the situation of land shortage in some 
parts of modern East Africa: 

1. Despite the increasing involvement of 
Africans in industry, commerce and urban 
life, the land as the basis of an agricultural 
livelihood remains of fundamental impor- 
tance to the large majority of people. Land 
provides the means of existence (i.e., in food 
production) and without it a man is, or feels 
he is, destitute. It is also the principal means 
of raising standards of living through the 
growing and sale of produce for cash in the 
market. 

2. Land has an emotional and mystical 
value beyond economic considerations. It 
represents social security and community or 
tribal identity and continuity, and commonly 
comes to be associated with tribal, cultural 
resistance to, and independence of the white 
man. 

3. In certain favored areas the population 
is increasing at an average rate of between 
two and three per cent a year, which means 
a doubling of the population in about twenty- 
five to thirty years. 

4. Such favorable areas are generally lim- 
ited in extent by reasons of climate, altitude, 
and soils, and virtually all available agricul- 
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tural land is already in use. Population densi- 
ties among the peasant inhabitants of these 
areas reach local peaks of about 1,500 per- 
sons per square mile (e.g., in parts of Kikuyu- 
land and North Nyanza in Kenya, and on 
Mounts Kilimanjaro and Meru in northern 
Tanganyika), and rural densities of 500 per- 
sons per square mile and over are not 
unusual. 

5. There persists most strongly the gen- 
eral dogma that every man has a right to land 
for cultivation. In practice, to live in a rural 
area, as most Africans still do, means that a 
man must have land in order to live for there 
are no general alternative means of liveli- 
hood. 

6. Not all rural populations are increasing 
at this rate nor is land everywhere scarce 
even where fairly rapid increases are occur- 
ring. Nevertheless it is in the most favorable 
areas, the most fertile and prosperous agri- 
cultural lands, where the highest densities 
appear, where no vacant land remains and 
where the shortage of land is most acutely 
felt. 

Inevitably, conflict arises as a traditional 
condition of an abundance of land changes to 
a modern condition of a severely restricted 
amount with a rapidly rising demand at the 
same time. Indigenous systems of land ten- 
ure in Africa were commonly based, implic- 
itly, on a plentiful supply of land in which 
there was ample opportunity for the expan- 
sion of the people. This was so in the country 
of the Nyakyusa, an African people living to 
the immediate north of Lake Nyasa in Tan- 
ganyika. In their country, climate and soil 
fertility are generally so favorable that quite 
small areas of land were adequate to main- 
tain an excellent subsistence economy based 
on bananas, maize, millet, and beans. In the 
more favorable parts the people were, by 
1957, living at densities of four to six hun- 
dred persons per square mile. The main 
crop today is rice, irrigated naturally and 
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cultivated on an extensive system requiring 
rather larger acreages for a given money 
return than many modern cash crops in 
Africa. The introduction of the ox-plough 
and lately of the tractor has served only to 
increase the demand for land, while simul- 
taneously each man also seeks to continue to 
grow sufficient food for his family’s needs. 
There is no longer any unused land which 
can be cultivated; already cattle pastures 
have been reduced to infertile or marshy 
tracts useless to agriculture, village sites 
are unhealthily restricted and unprofitable 
attempts have been made to cultivate rice in 
the hills where irrigation is impossible and 
soil fertility is poor. 

In this situation, excessively briefly de- 
scribed, conflict arises from two kinds of 
competition over land. There is, first, com- 
petition between individuals for access to the 
land for agricultural and economic purposes; 
and secondly, there is competition between 
individuals for authority and control over 
land allocation, distribution, and usage. 

Concerning access to the land, the most 
critical conflict is in respect of inheritance for 
this is now, but not formerly, the most com- 
mon way of acquiring land. The sale and 
purchase of land is disapproved and almost 
impossible, Under the traditional system, a 
man’s land was often not inherited for his 
sons and close kinsmen could easily obtain 
land where they wanted it and they pre- 
ferred to obtain it in the village of their own 
contemporaries. Other property was herita- 
ble first by a man’s surviving brothers, and 
it only passed to the sons when the last 
brother died. A man’s half-brother and com- 
monly his paternal cousin had rights in the 
property before his own sons, and the rights 
of those sons tended to be subservient to the 
claims of the sons of an elder brother. As 
land became scarcer, inheritance of land 
became correspondingly more common and 
more important. This new significance of 
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inheritance brought close agnatic? kinsmen 
into a new kind of relationship where the old 
norms were inadequate. Competition for 
scarce land conflicted with the solidarity of 
the patrilineage and the claims in other ways 
of close agnates. In their youth and young 
manhood sons helped to develop and culti- 
vate their father’s land and they now grew 
unwilling to see that land pre-empted by 
their father’s brothers upon whom they were 
compelled to remain dependent for such 
access to it as they might be allowed. Father's 
brothers eventually came to acquiesce be- 
cause they themselves grew reluctant to take 
a brother’s land (and other property also) at 
his death for fear that, in turn, their own 
land would descend at their deaths to their 
brothers and brothers’ sons rather than to 
their own sons. As a result of such general 
feelings the Nyakyusa District Council for- 
mally changed the inheritance law so that 
sons should inherit directly from their own 
fathers. Thus, this particular point of con- 
flict was eradicated but only at the expense 
of seriously weakening the integrity of the 
patrilineage and the practical, cooperative 
relations among its members. The authority 
within the lineage of a senior generation over 
a junior has diminished as the sons of a dead 
man have become free of their former sub- 
ordination to the older members of the group 
in the matter of property; but at the same 
time, close agnates have become therefore 
less dependent on one another and they have 
lost much valuable mutual assistance and 
support. This they regret while yet adhering 
to the independence in property control 
which has largely been responsible for it. 
There has arisen a conflict in values here to 
which the Nyakyusa have not yet accommo- 
dated themselves. 

In any case, however, conflict was not 
abolished but merely shifted to another locus 
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—relations between brothers. The eldest 
brother has superior authority over the 
others. Under the new law he has become 
“general heir” on behalf of his younger sib- 
lings. At first, and as land grew scarcer and 
more valuable, the eldest brother took the 
larger portion of the dead father’s land, leav- 
ing his juniors to seek elsewhere as they 


could. But younger brothers quickly came to _ 


demand more nearly equal shares and a share 
for each, and in this they were supported by 
the local Nyakyusa courts. In practice, how- 
ever, it became increasingly common that a 
father’s restricted holding of land, previously 
perhaps sufficient for his own needs, was 
obviously insufficient to supply an adequate 
holding for each of his sons however equita- 
bly the law might be followed. A holding of, 
say, two to three acres is not sufficient to be 
subdivided among two or three adult sons 
with their wives and children; or at least, not 
if viable economic holdings are to be main- 
tained. It is the younger brothers who, last 
to grow up and to make a claim, suffer most 
and who bitterly accuse their seniors of 
greed, animosity, and injustice. These young 
men have, since the early 1940's, resorted to 
wage-labor in South African and Rhodesian 
mines as an alternative method of earning a 
living; but this is a temporary relief only, for 
Nyakyusa are not prepared to live perma- 
nently outside their own country and become 
urbanized workers (2, pp. 44-46). 

Thus, that kin group traditionally most 
tightly knit and most highly valued, com- 
posed of brothers, is being seriously weak- 
ened as relations deteriorate under this kind 
of conflict. So far the Nyakyusa see no 
solution to the physical causes of fraternal 
conflict where land is insufficient. Some 
amelioration has occurred as the sizes of indi- 
vidual holdings have decreased to accommo- 
date thereby a larger number of men, each 
with his own land. The conflict has scarcely 
been checked by this, let alone resolved, for 
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men blame each other for their difficulties 
and brothers are always in competition for 
the paternal land, while fairer shares only 
lead to increasing economic privation. 

A second locus of conflict is in the father- 
son relationship. Whereas formerly a son was 
not dependent on his father for agricultural 
or residential land (for he easily acquired 
land in the new village of his contempo- 
raries), now he is primarily dependent on 
his father. The father usually has wished to 
retain his land for his own use and under his 
own control. He has conceded an obligation 
to allow his sons, in adulthood, a share in the 
produce of the land (both food and saleable 
crops) but he has expected his sons to give 
their labor and assistance in the fields under 
his orders. Traditional values encouraged an 
economic and residential independence of 
sons and the desire has remained, when this 
is no longer possible, to cause resentment 
against a father. They allege that a father 
expects too much work and subordination 
and gives too small shares in the joint enter- 
prise. Fathers allege the exact reverse. A 
further aggravation of this friction arises 
because the younger adult generation has 
greater aspirations to wealth than their 
fathers. These aspirations are not entirely 
understood and accepted by the older, more 
conservative generation; and yet the younger 
men are those without direct control of the 
only resource of the country—land, To some 
extent, conflict here is being limited by the 
growing practice that a man allocates a strip 
of his land to his son at or about the time of 
his marriage. Nevertheless the procrustean 
fact remains that there is not sufficient land 
to meet the demand for it, nor even to pro- 
vide the same amount per man in the latest 
generation as was held by men in the pre- 
ceding generation, Not only are new aspira- 
tions not met but even former standards have 
to be reduced. 

Conflict also arises between co-members 
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of the same village. A Nyakyusa village, tra- 
ditionally comprising men of about the same 
age, corporately owns its own land in which 
individual villagers have secure usufructary 
rights which (as already explained) are her- 
itable. Individual rights are retainable by 
continuous residence, but a man who leaves 
his village to live elsewhere automatically 
forfeits his land rights. Such vacated land 
reverts to village ownership to be re-allocated 
by the village headman, and in contemporary 
conditions there is tremendous competition 
among villagers to acquire the vacant area. 
There are young men with no land at all; 
there are older men with growing families or 
with growing economic ambitions; there are 
newcomers to the village who require land if 
they are to settle and who are actively en- 
couraged by the headman because of their 
addition to the size, strength, and prestige of 
the village; and, of course, of the headman 
himself. Usually the vacated land is split up 
for the use of two or more men. Competition 
here is frequently intense for release from 
severe privation is at stake. Unsuccessful 
claimants accuse their successful rivals of 
bribery of the headman or the practice of 
witchcraft. This kind of conflict (among men 
who ideally should reside in special amity 
and cooperation) occurs at the same time as 
the area available for homestead sites, ba- 
nana groves, fruit and firewood trees, etc., is 
being strictly reduced and therefore villagers 
are being forced more upon one another in 
their daily life. Avoidance of face-to-face 
contacts becomes increasingly difficult, even 
impossible. Intravillage conflict has always 
been expressed at least in part by witchcraft 
and allegations of witchcraft and this has 
tended to increase at a time when, by the 
spread of Christianity, education and gen- 
eral enlightenment, recourse to supernatural 
power might have diminished. In former 
times fear of witchcraft or allegations of prac- 
ticing it could be avoided by leaving the vil- 
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lage and going to live elsewhere. It was easy 
to get land in another village then; but now it 
is extremely difficult to leave the village 
because a man often cannot obtain land in 
another area. Thus a man is increasingly 
compelled to remain in his village to meet 
fears and accusations of witchcraft and to 
accommodate himself to conflict relation- 
ships as best he can. So far, the Nyakyusa 
see no way of resolving this conflict and they 
continue to feel that they ought to be able to 
change their residence, i.e., the traditional 
means of resolution, 

Finally, there is conflict between villages 
for access to land. Formerly there was usu- 
ally vacant land between separate villages 
and boundaries were often vague and unim- 
portant. Now village areas have expanded to 
take in all available land and conflict has 
arisen rapidly over the exact lines of boun- 
daries. Such disputes were fairly quickly 
solved in most cases by intervention of the 
chiefs and the central government, but still 
men of one village allege greed, bribery, and 
general chicanery on the part of men of 
neighboring villages who, so it is ubiquitously 
claimed, are better off than they themselves. 
In fact some villages are rather more fortun- 
ate, partly because their headmen were per- 
spicacious at the time of beginning of land 
shortage and took in as large areas as possi- 
ble for their villages while less perceptive 
headmen did less well for their villages. 
Probably influence of one kind or another 
was exercised with chiefs, local courts, and 
administrative officials. But allegations of 
other villages’ superior advantages, and mal- 
practices far exceed the genuine, generally 
minor, differences. This is significant be- 
cause in pre-white days each village was 
largely self-sufficient and autonomous, po- 
tentially or actively hostile to other villages, 
even those of the same chiefdom. Such hos- 
tility was principally a result of the intense, 
corporate in-group activities and sentiments 
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fostered within each separate village. In 
early white days with private vengeance and 
violence and warfare alike abolished, free- 
dom of movement and the value of intervil- 
lage cooperation and amity developed fairly 
rapidly and widely, only to be decisively 
checked as villages came into competition 
over access to scarce land. Again village 
rivalry, hostility, and calumnious allegations 
have arisen and with renewed intensity. To 
some extent other villages are made scape- 
goats of men’s real difficulties and problems; 
to some extent also intravillage conflict (as 
described) is partly resolved in common hos- 
tility to an external point—another village. 

Conflicts arising out of competition be- 
tween individuals concerning authority over 
land allocation and usage are rather less 
severe and can be briefly noted. Conflict 
between headman and headman is largely 
explained in terms of the intervillage con- 
flict already described. Headmen represent 
and act for their villages but they compete 
not only for village land as such, but also for 
the authority and prestige which control 
over land gives them. 

Conflict between a headman and his chief 
may be serious. Traditionally, a chief had 
little or no authority over land distribution 
other than a general right to be kept informed 
of the actions of his headmen, each of whom 
had prerogative in his own village area. As 
land grew scarce, chiefs began to intervene 
in disputes between headmen over village 
boundaries, etc., and some assumed direct 
control over that land which had not clearly 
belonged in the past to any village at all. 
Chiefs also came to appreciate the profitable 
advantages to themselves of such control for 
they were able to demand “presents” from 
land-seekers and to exact a personal, direct 
loyalty from such favored men thereafter. 
Some of the chiefs were better educated and 
more aware of the significance of modern 
change than some or all of their headmen and 
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they wished to exercise a more rational and 
efficient control over land distribution. In 
this they were encouraged by the central 
government and by the new authority af- 
forded them by their general recognition and 
support by that government. For one or 
more of these reasons a chief came into con- 
flict with his headmen who remained jealous 
of their rights, authority, and autonomy. A 
chief did not necessarily or obviously act in 
the best interests of a particular village— 
some indeed clearly acted for personal profit 
and advantage—and by traditional values a 
chief was thought less able than a headman 
to appreciate the particular conditions of 
each village. Villages in real and serious land 
difficulties were, or so it seemed to their 
members, even less able to do something and 
act on their own behalf than they had ever 
been. Headmen felt even more impotent 
than before, just at the time when they 
thought they should have been most active 
and effective. They blamed the chief not 
only for his interference as such, but also for 
(allegedly) acting less efficiently and less 
justly than they themselves would have done. 
It was but a small step to beginning to blame 
a chief for some of the more general prob- 
lems of land shortage, although in fact at 
least some of the chiefs had taken vigorous 
and fair action to ease the situation, by pre- 
venting disputes or getting them settled more 
quickly, and by achieving a more adequate 
administration of the vital land resources. In 
these cases at least (probably the minority) 
conflict arose out of the rejected need for so- 
cial change, i.e., for the transfer of authority, 
which was required to meet the new condi- 
tions more competently. 

In brief, then, these new conditions of 
social conflict among the Nyakyusa impinge 
on some of the most crucial and fundamental 
social relationships and activities of the peo- 
ple. That is, conflict appears most markedly 
in the area of the lineage and the sub-groups 
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composed of the sons of one man, the village 
which is the basic residential, political and 
cooperative unit and the chiefdom which is 
the political and ritual group intimately 
bound up with the pattern of authority, vil- 
lage development, and the approach to the 
supernatural.3 

Although some attempt has been made to 
indicate briefly where and how the social 
conflict results directly from unavoidable 
physical limitations on the supply of land— 
that is, the supply of land is insufficient to 
meet either older or newer demands for it by 
a wholly agricultural people—yet at least 
some of the conflict comes from a refusal, 
probably unconsciously by the Nyakyusa, to 
recognize the new conditions and their impli- 
cations and to abandon traditional values and 
attitudes which only hamper their modern 
actions. The effects of land shortage are not, 
of course, necessarily the same in other, dif- 
ferently organized and orientated societies, 
and I wish summarily to contrast the results 
of similar physical conditions for another 
Tanganyika tribe with those for the Nyak- 
yusa. 

The Arusha, a so-called agricultural Masai 
tribe, live on the lower slopes of Mt. Meru, an 
extinct volcano in northern Tanganyika. The 
average density on these slopes in 1957 had 
reached about 1,000 persons per square mile, 
and several localities had densities up to 
1,500 persons per square mile—that is, den- 
sities twice to three times as great as among 
the Nyakyusa, The Arusha, however, grow 
coffee, onions, and vegetables which, being 
cultivated intensively, require smaller acre- 
ages than Nyakyusa rice for a similar cash 
return. Although they have proportionately 
at least twice as many cattle as the Nyakyusa 
they are able to herd them near the Masai 





3A more detailed account of Nyakyusa land 
problems and social change is given by Gulliver 
(3). 
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border or even inside Masailand,* and they 
know how to stall-feed the milking cows kept 
at the mountain homesteads. Agricultural 
access to the land is undoubtedly the prime 
consideration for all Arusha, and yet despite 
this and despite the greater density of popu- 
lation, social conflict among the Arusha is 
notably less than among the Nyakyusa. 
Like the Nyakyusa, the Arusha formerly 
did not look to inheritance as the means of 
obtaining land. Adult, married sons left their 
fathers and pioneered new farms at the edge 
of the virgin, mountain forest. Only the 
youngest son remained at home to succor 
his aged parents and eventually to take over 
the parental farm at their death, or earlier. 
The preferred area of pioneering expansion 
was the forest beyond and above existing set- 
tlements. This region was closed by govern- 
ment forest reservation, protecting mountain 
water supplies and fertility, soon after the 
German occupation. Expansion thereafter 
was directed to the drier plains surrounding 
the isolated mountain, but this region was 
not popular. Some men went to pioneer 
there, adapting their agricultural regime to 
the less favorable conditions; other men 
chose to remain on the mountain and find 
land there. Thus while vacant (though far 
poorer) land continued to be pioneered, the 
density of population and the desire for land 
continued to rise steadily and rapidly on the 
fertile mountain slopes where inheritance 
took on prime importance and conflict devel- 
oped between brothers for their father’s 
estate. Older brothers had always exercised 
strong inheritance rights in respect to live- 
stock but now they began to exert their 
claims to shares in the paternal land—claims 
which had been of theoretical value only 





* Masailand, which completely surrounds Mt. 
Meru and the Arusha country, is semi-arid savan- 
naland occupied by the wholly pastoral, partly 
nomadic Masai. 
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hitherto but which were essentially the same 
kind as those against livestock. Older broth- 
ers, first to marry and to make active claims 
to land, began to take part of what had been 
ultimogeniture inheritance; but the cultural 
importance of youngest sons was not ignored 
and plots were commonly reserved for them 
by the father. Middle sons, however, found 
themselves squeezed out and became resent- 
ful against both their seniors and juniors; 
but even those favored sons necessarily came 
into competition with one another for vital 
scarce resources. Among the Arusha, how- 
ever, brothers had not been so closely inter- 
dependent as among the Nyakyusa; property 
was always clearly divided between them on 
inheritance and each passed on his share 
directly to his sons. Although there were, 
and are, important ritual and jural ties, broth- 
ers had usually lived apart after pioneering in 
earlier days and they emphasized relations 
with wider lineage kin, affines, and age- 
mates. With their strong, cultural individual- 
ism Arusha have been, in the past, condi- 
tioned to fraternal conflict, especially over 
the inheritance of livestock, and are more 
easily able to meet it now, allowing it to 
affect them less in the new circumstances. 
Compared with the Nyakyusa, the Arusha 
have a much weaker feeling that a brother 
should be just, equitable, helpful, and con- 
siderate; therefore they feel less shock and 
less disruption when two brothers dispute 
over land. Fraternal conflict has not been so 
intense and destructive among the Arusha as 
among the Nyakyusa, although it has been 
focussed on the same kin group and for simi- 
lar reasons, 

There is notably less conflict between 
father and son in Arusha. Sons tend to seek 
marriage later than among the Nyakyusa 
because, as members of young age-groups 
(on the Masai pattern), they are culturally 
encouraged to enjoy an irresponsible, hedon- 
istic young manhood. Therefore their de- 
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mands on the father for cattle for marriage, 
and for land on which to establish a new 
family and household are delayed; and often 
by the time such demands are made the old 
man may, in his own age-group, be nearing 
or entering retired elderhood when he is cul- 
turally encouraged to reduce his active par- 
ticipation in social life. Commonly, though 
not inevitably, the father is content to allo- 
cate to his sons most, or even all, of his live- 
stock and land and to live thereafter on their 
labor and generosity. On the other hand, 
wherever they lived and whether or not they 
were independent of the father for land, 
Arusha sons have always been quite specifi- 
cally subordinate to him in such vital matters 
as ritual intercession with the ancestors, 
political and jural representation, and the 
like. They regard this as normal; there has 
been little change here and the father’s posi- 
tion remains more or less unchallenged. The 
new development of most or all sons becom- 
ing dependent on the father for land fits into 
the established pattern even though genuine 
economic difficulties exist. In contrast, a 
Nyakyusa son formerly gained a large meas- 
ure of independence from his father because 
a major allegiance and social involvement 
was found in the new village of his own con- 
temporaries where he also obtained land. 
Today in Nyakyusa country new villages can 
no longer emerge because there is no possi- 
bility of obtaining the land essential to their 
foundation. Instead, sons are compelled to 
live in their father’s village, dependent on 
him for land and more closely subject to his 
authority and the demands of his village. The 
culturally valued independence of a young 
man is lost but its loss and the new subordina- 
tion to the father is much resented. 

In the local, residential community in 
Arusha—there are no villages but only scat- 
tered homesteads each in its own land—there 
is little possibility of conflict over land. There 
is no conception at all of communal, residual 
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ownership by the community nor is residence 
essential for the retention of rights. A man’s 
neighbors can exercise no claims against his 
land, nor does land ever fall vacant. Dis- 
putes, competition, and tensions are confined 
largely to minor disagreements over field 
boundaries or public paths, although jealous- 
ies may be directed against more fortunate 
land-owners. Neither is there much feeling, 
economically and in terms of land, of being 
dependent on, or owing obligations to, neigh- 
bors. Beyond near agnates, a man’s more 
important associates are various kinsmen 
scattered through several communities. With- 
in a community there is rather a common, 
integrating feeling of being together in the 
same distressing, land-hungry condition for 
which no man can reasonably blame another; 
there is a community helplessness in the face 
of powerful external forces. 

It is, however, still less than a decade since 
the last available land was finally taken up— 
since, that is, there has been no partial safety 
valve. And even now it is widely believed 
that expansion could continue into Masailand 
and over alienated land occupied by Euro- 
peans and Asians if the Government could 
only be brought to permit this. In the arid 
plains around the mountain there was some 
conflict between individual Arusha wishing 
to follow the traditional process of purely 
independent pioneering and the chief who 
wished to control land acquisition in the 
interests of equity and efficiency. In general 
and with some doubts the chief’s authority 
has been accepted as an approximation to 
fair dealing despite certain deficiencies of 
administration. The chiefship is a colonial 
invention with no effective basis in Arusha 
culture, and considerable tension has arisen 
between the chief and many of the people 
which appears to be the result of setting up 
the chief as a scapegoat for the genuinely 
grave problems raised by land shortage and 
economic privation. The chief is directly 
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associated with the colonial Government by 
which, in fact, he is appointed and sup- 
ported. This attitude towards the chief is 
part of much more general phenomenon 
through which the Arusha appear to find 
release from their difficulties and tensions 
and is something they can actively fight 
against. Arusha increasingly put the blame 
and responsibility for their current plight 
upon the white man and his government 
who, they allege, have taken much of their 
land and from whom it is hoped soon to 
recover it. Much energy and a good deal of 
the personal and interpersonal tension and 
conflict tendencies are directed outwards 
against the foreigner rather than inwards 
against individual inadequacies and social 
maladjustments. That it is factually not true 
that the white man (and the Asian too) has 
taken their land is more or less irrelevant, 
but it may be noted that with minor excep- 
tions the present alien-held land was never 
occupied and used by the Arusha because it 
was correctly part of Masailand, from which 
territory the Arusha themselves have also 
taken land in modern times. Nevertheless 
this alienated land is now the geographically 
natural avenue of Arusha expansion off the 
mountain; claims are made to this land and 
intense emotional hostility is directed against 
whites which, of course, spills over into 
other areas of African-white relationships. 
In this social and emotional climate brother 
excuses brother, and neighbor is tolerant of 
neighbor, for both are believed to be similar 
victims of unscrupulous and powerful out- 
siders who have not only taken the land but 
have grown rich on it at the expense of the 
Arusha. Meantime, the Arusha have con- 
tinued with contrasting, low standards of 
living in a condition of acute land shortage. 
With the gradually changing relations 
between Africans and whites in the Territory 
the Arusha feel increasingly able to take up 
an intransigent attitude to the alien settlers 
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and the allegedly settler-biased Government. 
Arusha perceive that they can exert more 
pressure on the Government than they for- 
merly could and they are therefore encour- 
aged to think that they will succeed eventu- 
ally in their claims to alienated land. It must 
be noted, however, that almost all of the 
alienated land is off the fertile mountain 
slopes in the less favorable, semiarid periph- 
ery and therefore, objectively, even were the 
Arusha to gain access to the whole of it, the 
consequent diminution of land shortage 
would be short-lived in the contemporary 
conditions of a rapidly increasing population 
and high demand for extra land for cash-crop 
agriculture. Arusha do not appreciate this 
fact, for each individual tends to view the 
matter only from his own standpoint and not 
from that of the tribe as a whole. 

It is true that this method of resolving, or 
at least partly dissipating, frustration and 
conflict tendencies is artificial insofar as it 
does not really tackle the fundamental causes 
of trouble. There is a transfer of the tensions 
and conflict within the tribal society itself to 
an external body, which although it is not the 
real cause of them, is a complementary part 
of the wider society within which the Arusha 
live in the twentieth century, Shifting the 
focus of expressed conflict may seem there- 
fore to be of little help, and indeed it has 
hindered Arusha acceptance of and partici- 
pation in that wider society. It has encour- 
aged a conservative tribalism in Arusha deal- 
ings outside their own communities. Were 
that all, then this external scapegoat would 
be a nugatory, indeed dangerous, target of 
Arusha energy and the resort to such a scape- 
goat would eventually recoil upon the people 
themselves as its real nature became apparent 
to them. In fact, however, it has given them a 
breathing-space in which to attempt at least 
some internal adjustments to novel necessi- 
ties, or, more fundamentally, to achieve an 
acceptance of the fact that such adjustments 
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are necessary in the face of those necessities. 
The people have not been merely content to 
set up a temporarily convenient scapegoat: 
they have been and still are tackling some of 
the genuine causes of their difficulties arising 
out of acute land shortage. No detailed ac- 
count is possible here, but briefly it may be 
said that the Arusha have gradually turned to 
a more intensive and efficient use of their 
available land resources by growing concen- 
tration on more profitable kinds of agricul- 
ture, acceptance of a cash economy, and the 
adoption of improved techniques. They have 
improved somewhat the administration of 
the inheritance of land. Even while average 
amounts of land available per man have 
shrunk, incomes and standards of living have 
generally risen as a result of this activity (4). 
Arusha have thus turned their energies not 
only in opposition to an external group but 
also to agricultural and economic develop- 
ments. Individuals have had less cause and 
need for resentment against and competition 
with their kin and neighbors because of these 
other outlets and, to some extent, they have 
been feeling towards a new modus vivendi 
in the more affected social relationships. To 
this extent the artificial, almost irrelevant, 
external outlet has served a useful purpose. 
The Arusha, then, with seemingly far 
greater real difficulties in their modern 
shortage of land have so far been able to 
reduce resultant conflicts within their society 
or to tolerate them relatively easily in ways 
which the Nyakyusa have not. Neither have 
the Nyakyusa any adequate external object 
against which their frustration can be tumed 
and released. New crops yielding higher 
cash returns have so far not been available to 
the Nyakyusa and they have largely refused 
to face the issue of improved practical tech- 
niques which would make their current land 
usage more efficient. Competition and con- 
flict have been directed against their imme- 
diate kin and neighbors and it is mingled 
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with a sense of impotence in the face of the 
novel dilemma. It would, of course, be 
wrong to suggest that the Arusha find no 
serious problems in their present state—and 
that state is probably worsening as popula- 
tion continues to increase rapidly. It is fore- 
ing them to abandon their traditional culture 
in many ways—a culture which, much 
copied from the neighboring, pastoral Masai, 
they have aggressively conserved in Masai 
fashion. In their eventual beginnings of 
acquiescence to the inevitable, there have 
emerged the natural clashes between the 
more conservative and the more radical, and 
between the more fortunate and the less for- 
tunate landholders, in all kinds of relation- 
ships and situations. But, for the reasons 
outlined, conflict has only reached serious 
proportions in relations between these peo- 
ple and the Government-supported chief, 
the Government itself and the alien settlers, 

The physical conditions of acute land 
shortage and an expanding rural population 
are common in Eastern Africa both in high 
density areas of good land and also, no less 
critically, in many low density areas of poor 
soils and climates. Two specific cases have 
been briefly analysed, but it would be dan- 
gerous to generalize from these alone. One 
factor may, however, be mentioned in con- 
clusion which is of general significance. No 
system of land distribution and concomitant 
social relations can adequately meet the 
dilemma that, as is almost ubiquitously the 
case, each man is thought to have the right 
to land to live on and cultivate and from 
which to improve his living standards, while 
at the same time the stage is being reached 
when there simply is not enough land for 
that right to be properly and economically 
exercised. No inheritance system, no sort of 
land tenure, can achieve the physically im- 
possible; but many of the affected peoples 
unthinkingly expect the impossible. Many 
or most must go short; many feel aggrieved 
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and bereft of their cardinal rights. They lay 
the blame on some of their fellows with 
whom they are in competition, but this action 
conflicts with other and still-approved com- 
ponents of their relations with those same 
people. Whatever social and psychological 
adjustments are made, conflict is virtually 
inevitable while the physical and economic 
causes of it remain. Upon that procrustean 
bed the cultural response varies widely ac- 
cording to the nature and extent of enforced 
change demanded, the structure of social 
relationships and the degree of toleration 
and accommodation permissible in those 
relationships. 
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Cleavage and internal conflict: an example from India 


ALAN R. BEALS 
Department of Anthropology, Stanford University 


Within each human group there is a set of 
commonly understood symbols attached to 
every generally experienced form of behavior 
which places it somewhere along a continu- 
um between aggression and assistance and 
which has no necessary connection with the 
actual nature of the behavior. A man with 
a sharp instrument may represent a doctor, a 
fellow play actor or an enemy. When a seg- 
ment of a group reacts to the behavior of 
another segment, it chooses a behavior sym- 
bolizing, among other things, some degree of 
aggression or some degree of assistance. That 
one segment takes the trouble to respond to 
another segment is a sufficient indication 
that the responding segment hopes to achieve 
some particular value or set of values through 
its response. Hence, if an aggressive response 
is made to an aggressive behavior, thus ini- 
tiating conflict, it can be assumed that calcu- 
lation or experience have indicated that the 
communication of aggressive intent is most 
likely to lead to value realization. 

Because the behavior of any two segments 
of a group must be in sufficient conformity 
to reality to permit the survival of both, it 
can be assumed that the choice of conflict as 
a mode of interaction is ordinarily rational. 
In any group which survives over a period of 
time, it can be expected that interaction be- 
tween individuals and subgroups within it 
will be patterned in such a way that conflict 
occurs only under specified conditions and 


within definite limits. Built into the cultural 
tradition must be rules of the game which 
maintain a balance of power and insure that 
the degree of conflict which develops does 
not interfere significantly with the realiza- 
tion of values. 

That conflict within established groups has 
been brought into harmony with the value 
system and with survival needs permits such 
conflict to be described as functional in the 
sense that it becomes a cultural pattern 
which mutually reinforces other cultural pat- 
terns. This should not be taken to mean that 
conflict is the most adaptive response pos- 
sible, for it always involves the direction of 
energy toward the control of group members 
and away from the solution of survival prob- 
lems. In the same way, incompatibilities 
between the milieu within which the group 
carries out its operations and the cultural 
tradition which directs and interprets the 
group’s operations lessen the efficiency of 
the group. This, essentially, is the difference 
between what is happening and what people 
in the group think is happening or hope will 
happen. In similar fashion efficiency is re- 
duced when the belief, value and behavioral 
systems which comprise the cultural tradition 
are not self-consistent or when they are mu- 
tually inconsistent. Such conflicts, incom- 
patibilities, and inconsistencies have been 
defined elsewhere as strains (1, 2). 

Use of the term “strain,” is based upon the 
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belief that strains represent the imprint upon 
the cultural tradition of stresses which have 
arisen in the relationship of the cultural tra- 
dition to its milieu and have not been solved 
or wiped out. In realistic terms, when a 
stress develops, the group has the choice of 
either altering the cultural tradition in order 
to bring it into conformity with the new 
reality or altering the milieu in order to bring 
it into conformity with the cultural tradition. 
When the milieu cannot be altered and when 
altering the cultural tradition means the 
abandonment of a cherished value, the com- 
mon tendency is to make the change in fic- 
tional or symbolic terms. This can be done 
by denying the existence of the stress, leaving 
the cultural tradition intact but incompatible 
with the environment, or by accepting the 
stress and amending the cultural tradition so 
that it becomes inconsistent. 

When a mother says to her child, “Don’t 
touch that, it’s hot;” she is conveying to him 
a fragment of the cultural tradition involving 
belief, value and behavior. If the statement 
is compatible with reality, the child will be 
burned when he touches the object. In this 
case, the cultural tradition is reinforced by 
the environment and the mother’s statement 
symbolizing assistance is likely to be accepted 
as such by the child. If the object is not hot, 
the mother has two choices of action. She 
can accept the inconsistency and direct ag- 
gression against the child saying, “I don’t 
care whether it’s hot or not, you do as I tell 
you.” This creates an inconsistency within 
the cultural tradition and opens up possibili- 
ties for counter-aggression and resulting 
conflict. The mother’s other choice is to 
convince the child that the object actually is 
hot in some extraordinary manner. This cre- 
ates an incompatibility between the cultural 
tradition and the milieu but eliminates the 
possibility of conflict because the mother’s 
actions cannot be interpreted as aggressive. 

The choice between the development of 
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inconsistencies and the development of in- 
compatibilities suggests that a distinction can 
be made between cultural traditions{ One 
type of cultural tradition offers a Barmecide 
feast of symbols and values which have rela- 
tively little connection with reality; the other 
type offers values and symbols which are 
compatible with reality but not consistent 
among themselves. The first type of tradition 
gives rise to a tightly organized group within 
which primary value stress is placed upon 
conservation of the group and of the cultural 
tradition. The second type, loosely organized, 
gives rise to a loosely organized group within 
which primary value stress is placed upon the 
achievement of realistic values even at the 
expense of the group and the cultural tradi- 
tion. Although many cultural traditions and 
groups fall between these two types, the dis- 
tinction offers a means of predicting which 


societies will tend to develop internal con- | 


flict in response to new situations, and which 
societies, exposed to the same kind of new 
situation, will postpone the development of 
conflict by denying the new reality) 

(in general, proneness to conflict can be 
thought of as a function of the degree to 
which strain is present within a particular 
cultural tradition and of the particular vari- 
eties of strain which happen to be present. 
But before conflict, or an extension of exist- 
ing conflict, can occur, stress must be ap- 
plied. Assuming that a stress has developed 


of an order sufficient to create conflict within 


a particular group, but not sufficient to de- 
termine where that conflict will occur within 
the structure of the group, it appears likely 
that the locus of the resulting conflict will be 
greatly influenced by the distribution of 
strains within the group. Ordinarily conflict 
will tend to occur in those relationships be- 
tween individuals or subgroups which carry 
the greatest degree of strain. The extent to 
which conflict will take on an organized 
character, permitting it to be described in 
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terms of parties or schisms, is dependent 
upon whether or not the existing pattern of 
strains involves individual or subgroup rela- 
tionships) For example, strain in the rela- 
tionships between husband and wife and 
parent and child is present in most societies, 
but the contributors to such relationships 
rarely form separate subgroups.( Conflict 
within such relationships is unlikely to lead 
to the formation of separate parties repre- 
senting male against female or parent against 
child unless there are separate male and fe- 
male organizations or a well-developed sys- 
tem of age-grade societies. On this basis, two 
patterns of strain can be postulated: atomis- 
tic where conflict tends to occur in the rela- 
tionships between individuals and schismatic 
where conflict tends to break out in the rela- 
tionships between subgroups. ° 

That strain produces relationships which 
are unsatisfying or which fall short of expec- 
tations is not, by itself, sufficient to produce 
conflict. The initiator of conflict must have 
some grounds for believing that the resulting 
conflict will be more fruitful than the rela- 
tionship of cooperation or subordination 
which the conflict relationship replaces. \Be- 
cause conflict represents a desire to change a 
traditionally established relationship, it is not 
likely to have a successful outcome unless it 
leads to the formation of two opposed parties 
within the group. If such a cleavage cannot 
be developed and a large part of the group 
remains neutral, the neutral group is likely 
to reinforce traditional values and require a 
return to the pre-existing relationship. A 
cleavage, then, is a pattern of strain, ex- 
pressed in the alignment of subgroups, which 
encourages the development of conflict by 
holding out the possibility of a dichotomiza- 
tion of the group. Presumably the likelihood 
of conflict between two subgroups is greatest 
when it cannot be arbitrated or controlled 
by any third subgroup or influenced by 
the overlapping or shifting of membership.) 
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There must also be a relationship of interde- 
pendence between the subgroups so that con- 
trol of the members of one subgroup is essen- 
tial to value realization on the part of the 
other. 

Some of these hypotheses concerning the 
patterning of subgroup interrelationships 
and the development of cleavages can be 
applied to an explanation of conflict relation- 
ships within villages in India. Typically, In- 
dian villages contain a relatively small num- 
ber of kinds of subgroups. These are castes, 
lineages, neighborhoods, households, infor- 
mal clique groups, recreational groups, work 
groups and social classes. Ordinarily, the 
basis of social class is a division between 
landlords, small farmers and tenants, and 
landless laborers. Very often the number of 
subgroups in a particular village is reduced 
by the fact that the membership of the dif- 
ferent kinds of subgroups coincides. A caste 
may occupy a particular neighborhood or it 
may be composed of a single lineage or it 
may represent most of the membership in a 
particular social class. In the same way, work 
groups may be formed by members of a 
single lineage, of a single caste, or of a num- 
ber of castes. Conflict between the different 
types of subgroups appears to be of rare 
occurrence and is probably ruled out by the 
fact that any individual belongs to all or 
nearly all of the types, Usually conflict in 
India is described as taking place between 
lineages within a caste, between castes, or 
between classes. 

The villages to be considered belong to a 
group of thirty villages located in Gulbarga 
District in Southern India.1 These thirty vil- 
lages are closely linked through kin relation- 
ships, economic interdependencies, and a 





1 Field research on these villages was con- 
ducted by the author under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation during the period 
from November, 1958 to February, 1960. 
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shared governmental structure, Within the 
common tradition established by these and 
other similar limitations upon the develop- 
ment of differences between villages, vil- 
lages differ in size, in the distribution of 
castes within each village and in the amount 
and kind of cooperation and conflict which 
occur. As these are neighboring villages, it 
can be assumed that they share a single cul- 
tural tradition which is substantially repli- 
cated in each of the villages. For the most 
part, the same techniques for handling con- 
flict and the same basic strains can be ex- 
pected to be present in all thirty villages. 

Replication of the same cultural tradition 
over a wide area carries with it the implica- 
tion that unique environmental and historical 
factors will be encountered which place some 
villages under a greater degree of stress than 
others. In particular, the arrangement of 
subgroups in the different villages is deter- 
mined by historical factors which have influ- 
enced the extent to which particular castes 
are represented in each. Economic factors 
have influenced size and created differences 
in social class composition. Because the area 
farmed effectively by each village is limited 
by the fact that fertilizer must be carried 
from village to field in a two-wheeled cart, 
population size is greatly influenced by the 
per-acre productivity of the soil within a 
four- or five-mile radius of the village. Al- 
though the size and distribution of castes and 
social classes in each village are largely be- 
yond the control of its residents, the problems 
posed by variations in caste and class must be 
handled within the confines of the regional 
culture using commonly accepted tech- 
niques. 

Conflict ordinarily develops initially be- 
tween two individuals one of whom is 
robbed, beaten, murdered, or arrested. If a 
village has a united and decisive leadership, 
conflict stops there. If such leadership is not 
present, the two enemies gather allies and 
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extend the field of their conflict until most of 
the population of the village is involved. At 
this point the village acquires the reputation 
of having “parties.” Relationships between 
parties take the form of stealing each other’s 
grain, injuring each other's cattle, cuckold- 
ing each other, beating each other with 
cudgels, and, ultimately, in riot and murder. 
Individuals who attempt to maintain neu- 
trality are frequently robbed or beaten. 
Violent as party conflict often is, it rarely 
has the effect of creating a cessation of co- 
operative effort within the village. The par- 
ties remain, there are periodic outbreaks, but 


on many occasions opponents work together | 


or play together. When cooperation does 
occur between opponents, it usually has little 
reference to problems of survival. The 
essential informal cooperation involved in 
guarding one another’s fields, protecting one 
another’s cattle or aiding persons in difficulty 
is largely absent where there are parties, 
Emphasis is laid instead upon community 
endeavors requiring public, organized co- 
operation. 

One of these forms of public cooperation 
is the performance of a jatra or interlocal 
festival to which other villages are invited in 
the role of guest. Organization of a jatra 
involves an immense expenditure of cooper- 
ative effort in accumulating funds and pre- 
paring entertainments and rituals. Another 
form of cooperation involves the develop- 
ment of a stereotyped hostility relationship 
to an “enemy” village. This hostility is ex- 
pressed through competitive intervillage 
wrestling and weight-lifting at times when 
both villages are guests at the same jatra. 
These wrestling matches often culminate in 
rioting and loss of life. Public cooperation 
also takes place in the organization of song 
groups and drama companies. Finally, co- 
operation is expressed through the organiza- 
tion of village-wide religious ceremonies and 
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the construction of schools, roads, wells, 
reservoirs, or temples. 

Inasmuch as such cooperative projects 
cannot be undertaken unless conflict is, at 
least temporarily, brought to a halt, the proj- 
ects can be said to represent devices avail- 
able within the regional culture for the con- 
trol and suppression of conflict. To be sure, 
such devices are not always effective. Vil- 
lage ceremonies sometimes become riots and 
those who practice dramas in the evening 
often practice theft before dawn. The com- 
pletion of temples, schools and wells is often 
rendered impossible by conflict. 

The development of conflict is also influ- 
enced by landlords and government officials. 
The landlord is important because he lends 
money and seed to others and can compel his 
followers to follow his lead in the initiation or 
cessation of conflict. He also has influence 
over police constables and government offi- 
cials and can use them to force compliance to 
his wishes. The government officials within 
the village are a headman and an accountant. 
If these two men operate jointly to control 
conflict, parties are unlikely to develop, If 
these two men are in opposition, parties are 
almost certain to develop. If a village is 
small, it is unlikely to possess a powerful 
landlord or to be capable of providing appro- 
priate conveniences to visiting government 
officials. It is thrown largely upon its own 
resources for the handling of conflict. Con- 
flict in larger villages receives much closer 
government control and supervision, but 
where there are a number of competing, 
politically powerful, landlords, the police 
authority of the government cannot be used 
effectively. 

The thirty villages discussed here fall into 
four size categories: seven villages have 
tween 92 and 137 households; nine have 
between 168 and 307 households; and eight 
have between 379 and 512 households. 
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These four categories will be referred to as 
hamlets and as small, medium and large vil- 
lages. Population data indicate that there 
are normally about five persons per house- 
hold. 

Among the seven hamlets, none report any 
significant incidence of conflict. Three ham- 
lets have “a few quarrels,” one has “quarrels 
and thefts.” Hamlets are rarely visited by 
government officials and the police have 
made arrests in none of them during the last 
five years. There is no indication that con- 
flict between parties or any other kind of vio- 
lent conflict has occurred in any of them. 
None of the three smallest hamlets has 
engaged in any of the forms of public co- 
operation. Among the four larger hamlets, 
one has repaired a reservoir, three have 
drama companies, two have song groups, and 
one, the largest, has a jatra. There appears 
to be a fairly direct relationship between size 
and the relative involvement in conflict and 
public cooperation. Although the hamlets 
can be divided into subgroups on the basis of 
caste and to some extent on the basis of social 
class, it appears likely that these subgroups 
are too small to function effectively as social 
units. The homogeneity and interdepend- 
ence generated by the small size of the ham- 
lets are evidently effective in ruling out inter- 
nal conflict. 

In marked contrast to the hamlets, the six 
small villages display great activity, with 
one exception. In the exceptional case, over 
half of the population consists of recent con- 
verts to Christianity from a low ranking 
caste. The absence of both conflict and co- 
operation in this village may be traceable to 
an abandonment of shared village and tra- 
ditional values—essentially a division into 
two hamlets, 

The remaining five small villages are all 
divided by party conflict. Three report the 
frequent occurrence of fights; four report 
many thefts; four report frequent quarrels; 
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and in four, police arrests have been made 
within the last five years. All five villages 
report many forms of cooperative activity: 
three have jatras; three have “enemy” vil- 
lages with whom they have engaged in 
bloody riots; three have recently rebuilt 
temples; one has a volleyball team; one has 
built a public well; one has built a school; 
two have singing groups; and one has a 
drama company. 

It appears probable that these villages are 
too large to control conflict through the use 
of informal mechanisms and too small and 
powerless to control conflict through appeals 
to higher authority. In all five cases, con- 
flict originated within a single dominant 
caste having between forty-seven and sixty- 
seven per cent of the population and spread 
to include the entire village. The conflict is 
generally the result of a quarrel between 
intermarrying lineages having to do with the 
payment of wedding expenses or ill-treat- 
ment of a spouse, or it is the result of a quar- 
rel between members of the same lineage 
over the inheritance of property. In either 
case, the conflict is between kinsmen who 
are supported by other kinsmen and by 
friends and neighbors from other castes. It is 
to be noted that the only way of dividing 
these small villages into two more or less 
equal halves is by dividing the dominant 
caste. Conflict between the dominant caste 
and all others is ruled out by the hetero- 
geneous nature of the other castes. 

Among the medium-sized villages, only 
five have public conflict—four have parties 
and one has had three arrests for murder in a 
five-year period. The almost total absence of 
conflict in five of the villages is attributed to 
the presence of strong landlords or headmen 
who have persons who disobey them arrested 
or beaten. None of the four villages which 
have parties has dominant castes. In every 
case, the reported conflict is between mem- 
bers of different castes. In two cases, con- 
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flict is between castes of approximately equal 
rank and size. In another case, there are two 
castes of equal size but of greatly different 
rank. Here, conflict broke out initially with- 
in the high ranking caste and then shifted to 
conflict between the high ranking and low 
ranking castes. The presence of a large high 
ranking caste and of a large low ranking caste 
evidently creates lines of horizontal and of 
vertical cleavage with a resulting tendency 
toward an alternation of the locus of conflict, 
In the fourth case, there are no clear-cut lines 
of cleavage. The village is composed almost 
entirely of small farmers belonging to a num- 
ber of different castes which are approxi- 
mately the same size. Possibly the groups in 
conflict are neighborhoods. 

Two of the ten villages have sizable popu- 
lations of landless laborers which would per- 
mit their dichotomization along class lines. 


One of the villages is the one that had three | 


murders; the other reports little internal con- 
flict but has participated in a riot in which 
eight people were killed. It is suspected that 
the relative absence of modern influences 
upon the region and the almost absolute 
power of the landlord group has a tendency 
to suppress conflict along lines of horizontal 
cleavage. 

Among the ten medium villages there is 
some relationship between the degree to 
which conflict is present and the degree to 
which the villages are engaged in public 
cooperation. Four villages which report 
quarreling as the only type of conflict present 
are engaged in a total of seven cooperative 
enterprises. The four villages which report 
the presence of parties are engaged in a total 
of eighteen cooperative ventures. Though 


eight of these ventures were reported by a , 


single village, the difference remains in- 
triguing even when that village is removed 
from consideration. 

Four of the ten medium villages report 
quarreling as their only form of conflict. No 
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CLEAVAGE AND INTERNAL CONFLICT 


information is available for one of these vil- 
lages. The remaining three do not have 
cleavage along caste lines. All three are 
dominated numerically by between four and 
six castes of intermediate rank and of about 
equal size. A fifth village, which reported 
the presence of thefts and quarrels, has a 
numerically dominant caste. The failure of 
conflict to develop within the dominant caste 
is attributed by people in the village to the 
presence of determined village officials. 
Another important factor may be the pres- 
ence of a mining operation within the village 
lands. Employment in the mine may have 
weakened those economic interdependencies 
which make it possible for members of oppos- 
ing parties to recruit participants from other 
castes or economic levels. 

Parties are reported to exist in six of the 
seven large villages. The smallest reports 
that party conflict ceased when an elected 
village council was formed. All seven of the 
villages possess numerous representatives of 
the landlord class and it is likely that the con- 
flict stems largely from the economic and 
political competition of these men. In 
four of the six cases, party conflict follows 
well-marked lines of cleavage. In two of 
these cases, the cleavage is between castes 
of approximately equal rank and strength. In 
the third case, it is within a single dominant 
caste comprising seventy-five per cent of the 
population. In the fourth case, nearly three- 
fifths of the population is landless, and the 
conflict follows economic lines. 

In the two cases where lines of cleavage 
are not strongly developed, one village has 
no party conflict and the other village has 
conflict mainly within the landlord group. 
This last village has a basically triangular 
social organization with a sizable number of 
wealthy landlords, a large number of pros- 
perous small farmers and a large number of 
landless laborers. It is suspected that the 
prosperity of the small farmer group makes 
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it possible for a considerable proportion of 
them to ignore the political conflict of the 
large landlords. 

All seven large villages have active forms 
of public cooperation, but the pattern has 
changed from one of general contribution by 
members of every household to one of indi- 
vidual contribution by landlords or govern- 
ment organized councils or cooperative so- 
cieties. 

In giving consideration to the nature of 
conflict among the thirty villages described 
above, it must be noted that, despite its some- 
times violent character, the conflict tends to 
be patterned and regulated through forms of 
public cooperation and through the interven- 
tion of police and landlords. It is also regu- 
lated by patterns of intermarriage between 
villages which make every village jealous of 
its reputation as a good place to give one’s 
daughter in marriage. The importance of the 
factor of intermarriage cannot be overstated. 
It is this that leads people in a particular vil- 
lage to do everything in their power to sup- 
press any conflicts which develop within the 
village. Whenever there is a third party to a 
developing situation of conflict, it is always 
in the best interests of the third party to bring 
the conflict to an end. This would not be the 
case if the conflict were dysfunctional or if it 
were the means of effecting a radical change 
in the social organization of the group. Cul- 
tural stability could not be maintained if 
party conflict were to lead to lasting victory 
for either side. 

Among the thirty villages, party conflict 
seems to have developed almost entirely in 
cases where strain had been produced by 
variations in size and where it was possible 
to form alignments and coalitions which 
divided the village into two nearly equal 
parts. This is most clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that villages with dominant castes 
have conflict within the dominant caste and 
villages which lack dominant castes have 
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conflict between castes, It is suggested that 
there is a level of strain characteristic of all 
thirty villages which leads to a propensity for 
conflict. Where regulatory devices are effec- 
tive, as in the hamlets and medium villages, 
or where there are no lines of cleavage, con- 
flict cannot become permanently established. 

It is also noteworthy that conflict centers 
about permanent kin and caste relationships 
which have a permanent unchanging mem- 
bership rather than around relatively fluid 
neighborhood or clique groups. This, again, 
excludes the possibility of any action which 
might change the membership of the parties 
and thereby upset the balance of power. 

In this discussion, an attempt has been 
made to suggest a means of defining and 
identifying strain. In particular, an attempt 
has been made to indicate how patterns of 
strain, expressed as cleavages within groups, 
influence the development of conflict. With- 
in a single subregion of India, it has been 
indicated that particular geographical and 
historical conditions affecting population 
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size and the distribution of castes have 
placed certain villages under stress. In this 
case, hamlets and medium-sized villages 
have relatively little conflict, small and large 
villages have a great deal. Where villages 
do have conflict, it appears to follow well- 
marked lines of cleavage. Although the con- 
flict within the thirty villages is contained 
and regulated, there is an implication that 
under changing circumstances, the develop- 
ment of fresh conflict and the intensification 
of existing conflict would tend to follow exist- 
ing lines of cleavage. Finally, the purpose of 
this paper has been to present a preliminary 


analysis of a particular body of data and to , 


indicate some of the possibilities inherent in 
a particular line of thought. 
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Conflict, parochialism and social 


differentiation in Portuguese society: 


BERNARD J. SIEGEL 
Department of Anthropology, Stanford University 


One of the more challenging theoretical 
problems confronting the anthropologist to- 
day is the study of the relations between the 
units of his investigation—some kind of 
“community”—and the units of analysis— 
some larger system of which they are a part. 
Even tribal societies, where the social and 
cultural characteristics of one local group 
tend to be replicated in others of the same 
tribe, there is often more differentiation than 
might be imagined. Furthermore, trade, 
ritual or other relationships between mem- 
bers of different tribes complicate any as- 
sumed independence of such units. Thus the 
kula ring which links the Trobrianders with 
their neighbors says something indispensable 
about the structure of the Trobriand society 
itself; the merbok path about that of certain 
Australian tribes, etc. In these cases it is 
relatively easy to trace the significance of this 
external interaction because it takes place 
largely in face-to-face situations. It is at 
least understandable that the anthropologist 





1This paper was written without benefit of 
recourse to certain other works which are closely 
related to the problem discussed and which the 
writer would like to have acknowledged. He 
would especially like to have compared the Por- 
tuguese situation described in this paper with 
certain aspects of Julian Pitt-Rivers’ excellent 
analysis of the social structure of an Andalusian 
village in southwestern Spain. 


who had intensively investigated such a small 
group should often come to feel a kind of 
proprietary interest in it. “My tribe” does 
imply a knowledge of its social boundaries.” 

Beginning essentially with Redfield’s study 
of Tepotzlan (1930) anthropologists have 
increasingly turned their attention to the in- 
vestigation of groups, like the Mexican or 
Japanese village, which form part of com- 
plex civilizations, It is only recently, how- 
ever, that they have self-consciously sought 
to evaluate the applicability of local group or 
tribal models to the analysis of modern com- 





2 The study of kinship as a subsystem is also 
attractive, among other things, because it is 
bounded by a limited, rather small number of 
logically specifiable elements. It has lent itself, 
therefore, to the construction of models which 
determine the kinds of empirical information 
necessary to test them against reality. The limits 
of community (band, village, tribe, or some 
other unit) for which a given kinship system is 
relevant as a unit of investigation are those limits 
to which it is applicable as a unit of analysis. The 
structural properties of kinship in a rural peasant 
socio-political unit, like the Mura of Japan, can 
be determined without introducing factors exter- 
nal to this aggregate, even though they penetrate 
into the latter in some meaningful way. There is 
a real question, however, about how completely 
one has characterized the structure of such a 
Mura itself unless he has examined its relation to 
successively broader levels of organization which 
interact with it in prefecture and state. 
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munities of this kind. In this paper I should 
like to explore certain patterns of conflict as 
they occur in a Portuguese peasant commu- 
nity. The matters over which these conflicts 
arise and the manner in which they are 
resolved may provide insight into certain as- 
pects of the dynamics of relationship between 
narrower and broader levels of a differenti- 
ated large-scale society. The data which I 
shall use were gathered during field work in 
a peasant region near Lisbon during a ten- 
month period from October, 1954 to August, 
1955.5 The observations which I shall make 
are specific to this region, but it is hoped that 





® Both sociologists and anthropologists have 
concerned themselves with this problem in at- 
tempts to conceptualize social systems or the 
organization of tradition in large-scale societies 
(4, 5, 6, 7, and 9). 

* There are definite theoretical limitations to 
assuming the nation to be an independent entity, 
either as a national culture or as a social system. 
In doing so one is subject to the same kind of 
criticism leveled at the investigator who, in 
devoting his attention almost exclusively to the 
local community, fails satisfactorily to take 
account of its relation to wider commercial insti- 
tutions, markets, urban-industrializing factors, 
etc. Portugal, for example, is linked in important 
ways to certain wider dimensions of world soci- 
ety: through NATO commitments, international 
trade agreements, the Catholic Church hier- 
archy, and the like. In defense of a national cul- 
ture assumption in this case I should point out 
certain qualifying factors. First, Portugal has 
developed distinctive behavior patterns in the 
course of several centuries’ national independ- 
ence from and opposition to parent Spain. Ex- 
cept for its northern border, where limited inter- 
course occurs with inhabitants of the Spanish 
province of Galicia, it has been extremely iso- 
lated by natural, as well as political, barriers to 
communication. And, second, influences external 
to Portugal largely reach small localities by way 
of political or bureaucratic agents from its major 
urban centers. 

5 This project was supported by a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Faculty Research Fellow- 
ship for investigations into urban-rural relations 
as a strategy for the analysis of social change. 
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they will stimulate comparison with more iso- 
lated parts of the country and with other 
regions where similar conditions prevail. 

Portugal, despite its small size, can be 
divided into several geo-cultural regions 
each with distinctive characteristics centered 
around the dominant mode of productive 
enterprise, settlement and land use patterns, 
and associated social alignments. The Estra- 
madura region in the immediate hinterland 
of Lisbon presents a landscape of rolling hills 
and a low coastal range dotted with small 
farms, a few moderate-sized estates and nu- 
cleated villages, satellite hamlets, and towns. 
The climate is described as North Atlantic, 
differing from typically Mediterranean cli- 
mate only in a greater winter precipitation 
and somewhat greater extremes between 
winter and summer temperatures. The land 
is planted principally to various grains— 
wheat, barley, maize—a number of garden 
vegetables, and potatoes. A variety of fruit 
is grown but with the exception of grapes 
and olives, only on a small scale; raising of 
small flocks of goats, sheep, herds of cattle, 
and a few pigs form a definitely secondary 
agricultural activity supplementing the main 
productive enterprises. 

Families dwelling in the countryside can 
always find general stores at convenient 
intervals which provide points of congrega- 
tion and visiting as well as for the purchase of 
necessary supplies. From time to time nearly 
everyone finds it possible to repair to larger 
communities in the parish where he renews 
ties of kinship and friendship, and can parti- 
cipate in certain village-centered activities. 

Settlements are grouped formally into ad- 
ministrative units called freguesias which are 
historically descended from earlier parishes, 
and we shall use the latter term to refer to 
the contemporary units. The original parish 
center now constitutes the vila, or adminis- 
trative seat. Montemor, the object of this 
study, is such a parish and it is also the name 
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of the vila. According to a partly ruined dedi- 
catory monument in the village center it is at 
least four hundred years old. 

There are no physical boundaries or signs 
that conveniently establish the limits be- 
tween one parish and the next, and the paved 
roads seem to lead one uninterruptedly from 
hill to hill and valley to valley with a seem- 
ingly endless sprinkling of farmlands, pas- 
tures, orchards, and villages. Nevertheless 
each parish does maintain distinctiveness not 
only officially through such functions as tax 
collecting and local elections, but also tra- 
ditionally in terms of defining participants in 
common enterprises. A sociometric plotting 
of visiting patterns, for example, reveals that 
more than eighty per cent of visits between 
friends and kinsmen take place within the 
boundaries of the parish, despite the relative 
ease of travel brought about by excellent 
roads and good bus service, Virtually all 
patron-client relations, through which much 
assistance is rendered, services performed 
and power positions maintained, are estab- 
lished within this unit. Similarly church 
attendance draws together co-residents of 





6 A patron in this community is a man who has 
risen from the ranks of the peasantry to acquire 
comparatively substantial holdings or to estab- 
lish a more than usually successful commercial 
enterprise. Unlike other rustics, who either own 
very small parcels of land or are landless, they are 
not faced with seasonal inactivity during the 
winter rains, but rather have been able to save a 
certain amount of money. Although they are not 
called upon to dispense their wealth for com- 
munity projects, they are expected to support the 
aspirations of struggling young men whom they 
come to know through family ties. Peasants can- 
not turn to banks for loans but are dependent in 
this respect upon patronage-friendship. Those 
individuals who not only have achieved success 
in local terms but also display largess in this con- 
text are often consulted about community proj- 
ects and sought out for advice in many personal 
matters. They, in turn, can use such connections 
to personal advantage to gain support for a given 
position on some local issue. 
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the parish, and semiritual activities like 
friendly soccer rivalries take place between 
neighboring constituents. 

Nevertheless, Montemor has had varied 
external relations certainly within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitants and probably to 
lesser extent during the several centuries 
since its founding. Well-known markets in 
neighboring towns attract a varying number 
of persons weekly. One of these in particular 
is regularly attended by a group of local 
shopkeepers in an old station wagon owned 
by one of their number (there were only two 
other privately owned motor vehicles in the 
parish). 

Within the last thirty years a small but 
steadily increasing number of individuals 
have found jobs in Lisbon, the women as 
laundresses and the men as semiskilled work- 
men or as craftsmen; three have clerical jobs. 
It is noteworthy that nearly thirty per cent of 
males between the ages of 15 to 30 are so 
employed, and commute daily a distance of 
eighteen kilometers between country and 
city. All but two of them were born in the 
village where they now reside. Further mo- 
bility is fostered by the custom in northern 
Portugal whereby many sons not inheriting 
land find several jobs until they marry. 
Coupled with a preferred matrilocal resi- 
dence pattern in such cases one tends to find 
that a number of married men come from 
other regions, sometimes a considerable dis- 
tance away. 

Perhaps the most pervasive external influ- 
ences on the life of parish inhabitants are 
agents of the urban bureaucracies. There 
are principally four classes of such agents: 
teachers, police, public health officials, and 
priests. The last are included here because 
in Montemor at least there is no resident 
priest so that the parish is serviced by priests 
whose primary social and religious values are 
oriented towards Lisbon and Oporto. All of 
these persons are appointed officials who 
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carry out their tasks along directives origi- 
nating outside the local region. 

Several recurring types of conflict situa- 
tions reported or observed in the parish are 
related to the problem of the effectiveness, 
and therefore the manner and circumstances, 
of communication between the agents of 
penetration and members of the local com- 
munity. The dynamics of these situations 
can best be approached by reporting relevant 
details of several forms of conflict reaction.” 

1. Four instances of evasion of military 
draft came to my attention during the course 
of field work. It is understandable that these 
were not freely discussed so that details were 
elicited only after many confidences had 
been exchanged, Even so, it was impossible 
to ascertain the actual number of such cases 
during any given period. Many other allu- 
sions to them lead me to assume that they 
occurred with greater frequency than were 
actually described in detail. 

One young man from the parish seat had 
gone to live with a maternal aunt and her 
family. Another was given protection in the 
home of an older man who was a patron of 
his father. The third sought refuge at the 
farm of a neighboring friend, and the fourth 
with a friend in a more distant hamlet of the 
same parish. All informants were familiar 
with these and other cases of evasion, and 
described several instances of conspiracy to 





7 Conflict can be characterized as a contradic- 
tion of principles called into play simultaneously 
as a basis for conduct. In relating social organi- 
zation to social structure, Firth refers to poten- 
tially conflicting situations in essentially these 
terms. One is reminded, also, of Lewin’s charac- 
terization of conflict as “a situation in which 
oppositely directed, simultaneously acting forces 
of about equal strength play upon the individ- 
ual.” Unresolved conflict as a mode of reaction 
leads either to opposition to attempted collabora- 
tive effort or to a breakdown of such effort which 
had once been more successfully established (3, 
1, p. 205). 
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mislead official police seeking their where- 
abouts. Inhabitants not directly involved 
through kin or friend ties also maintained a 
conspiracy of silence through pleading ignor- 
ance. None of the four had been discovered 
or apprehended in over a year’s time. 

All informants agreed that the families 
who granted protection “owed asylum” by 
virtue of their special relationship to the per- 
son or family of the person who sought it. 
They were equally agreed that it was proper 
for all co-residents to share this responsibility 
by not betraying the parties involved. Little 
sympathy was expressed for officials attempt- 
ing to discharge their duties or for involve- 
ment in national policy requirements that led 
to conscription. 

2. In this same period urban police were 
trying in vain to apprehend two men charged 
with criminal offenses. One of these was 
wanted on a manslaughter charge after he 
had killed a distant relative; the other, for 
severe injuries inflicted on a Lisbon dweller 
in the course of a heated argument. The 
former secreted himself in an abandoned 
windmill where he had been living with the 
help of several persons for over six months. 
The latter was sheltered by an acquaintance 
in a neighboring hamlet in the parish. The 
whereabouts of both were well known by 
most Montemor residents, but no one either 
volunteered information to authorities or re- 
vealed any knowledge of the situation when 
questioned. In the one case it was uniformly 
believed that the issue was a local one to be 
solved between respective families with the 
help of advice solicited by acknowledged 
leaders. In the other, both the culprit and 
co-residents expressed the strong belief that 
the accused would not receive impartial 
treatment in Lisbon, and the parish therefore 
owed him protection, 

3. In Montemor as in other rural parishes 
the government has established public health 
services. As of 1955, there was one public 
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health doctor appointed to the parish. He 
occupied an office very near the center of the 
vila and was assisted by two nurses and two 
other technical aides. He and his staff con- 
sistently encountered much opposition to 
compiling vital statistics, including the re- 
porting of contagious diseases. Furthermore, 
the doctor would seldom be summoned to the 
very sick or terminally ill, and if he were, 
usually he arrived so late as to be unable to 
state the cause of death when it might other- 
wise be determined. Most certificates there- 
fore attributed death to causes unknown. 

The public health office also provided free 
medical services to all who wanted them, a 
policy which had been widely publicized for 
some time. However, few families availed 
themselves of these resources, and the public 
health physician often complained about his 
frustration in reaching the sick and ailing— 
in contrast to the overburdened private phy- 
sician or even the local pharmacist. 

4. The Federal government had initiated 
a concerted campaign to encourage universal 
literacy through more extensive educational 
facilities. Nevertheless, little more than half 
the population of Montemor was literate de- 
spite the close proximity of the freguesia to 
the capitol. Selections from daily newspapers 
are often read aloud in the evening at local 
bars as a form of recreation, but very few 
individuals subscribed to newspapers or 
became familiar with even a fraction of the 
admittedly much censored news. 

There are elementary schools in each of 
the three largest villages of the parish, with 
free bus service and lunches provided for a 
nominal fee. With all of this encouragement 
in support of compulsory education there was 
still an unusually large number of absentees. 
What the teachers and school officials inter- 
preted as truancies the parents excused in 
the name of contribution to family needs. 
There is certainly a conflict of interests which 
goes unrecognized, e.g., in a reorganization 
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of the school calendar to accommodate sea- 
sonal labor needs of agricultural families, 
Aside from some local feeling that literacy 
conferred certain powers, especially in broad- 
ening somewhat occupational alternatives, 
families shared almost none of the concepts 
about aims of education with members of the 
school community. Preparing the young for 
socially responsible citizenship, for example, 
competed with parochial values relating to 
shaping the good man or the good woman. 

Attempts at introducing adult education 
classes were suffering a similar fate. Initial 
attendance was encouraging, but a large per- 
centage of drop-outs subsequently occurred. 
The latter expressed much apprehension 
about teachers’ prying into private matters 
and even questioned their motives, possibly 
of spying and reporting. The program sud- 
denly became more effective, however, when 
two local women were hired as teachers. 

The priest who then served the parish had 
come recently from Oporto in the north of 
Portugal. He lived in the more populous 
vila of a neighboring parish, and was able to 
come to Montemor only once a week for 
Mass, marriages, baptisms, communions, and 
confessions. Informants, particularly women 
who more regularly engaged in church-cen- 
tered activities, were extremely critical of the 
priest, complaining about his personal habits, 
his aloofness from their basic private con- 
cerns. “It is so hard to talk to him; he doesn’t 
understand our problems; he so often at- 
tempts to interfere. ...” The recital includes 
many examples where parents felt the priest’s 
admonishments posed a direct threat to their 
authority over children, to accepted forms of 
entertainment and the like. 

The priest, on his part, complained about 
the lack of any real spiritual understanding 
by parishioners, and about a general isola- 
tion from intellectual companionship. He did 
not have the temperament of a missionary, 
but felt as if he were placed in that role. As 
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often as possible he visited both in Oporto 
and in Lisbon. 

All of the types of conflict we have con- 
sidered correspond to what the inhabitants of 
Montemor speak of as “we and they,” that is, 
ingroup-outgroup or internal-external inter- 
action. They do not exhibit the intensity of 
animosity often reported between villages of 
the same or different tribes, There were cer- 
tainly no cases of open physical injury. Fur- 
thermore the parish residents clearly identi- 
fied themselves as Portuguese and not simply 
as Montemorenses. All of them knew and 
tended to approve of the country’s past 
glories and present colonial extensions over- 
seas; fewer were conversant with interna- 
tional commitments like NATO and if they 
were, had little concern for them. It has 
already been noted that several men fol- 
lowed a pre-marital pattern of movement 
from northern settlements ultimately marry- 
ing and establishing residence in Montemor. 
Occasional visits and correspondence tended 
to maintain these connections. Those who did 
not work in Lisbon very much enjoyed their 
trips to the city, rare as they were, for their 
entertainment value—the movement of peo- 
ple, movies, the zoo, bull-fighting, etc. 

Their perspectives, however, were limited 
by the very specific nature of these contacts. 
Awareness and knowledge of external values 
as well as attitudes toward them were basi- 
cally communicated by a small group of 
influential men. Its official spokesman was 
the then elected president of the parish. 
This group consisted of certain men who fre- 
quently met for lunch in the back room of a 
small but well-known bar-restaurant owned 
by one of the participants. They could be 
shown to share certain social characteristics: 
all were educated through high school or 
more, in a region where over forty per cent 
of the population was illiterate; one was a 
professional person and the others either 
ran successful small trades or operated a 
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medium-sized farm, thus approximating one 
another in wealth and prestigeful occupation; 
all were vigorous adults between the ages of 
thirty and forty-five; each had begun his 
career with the help of a patron and, in turn, 
now stood in the relation of patron to some 
other aspiring young man. They were 
equally respected by others for the high 
degree in which they acted with honor, con- 
sideration, generosity, and confidence, values 
to which the community as a whole sub- 
scribed. 

These individuals were the only ones who 


had occasion to visit Lisbon frequently on | 


some sort of official business linking Monte- 
mor with the broader concerns of city and 
state. They enjoyed the confidence of others 
in the parish because they were of them and 
shared their values. They were either born 


and raised in the parish or settled there early | 


in their youth, and though some of them left 
for a time for educational purposes they 
always intended to return. They can speak 
standard Portuguese, but they also speak the 
language of the peasant (both literally and 
figuratively), and were therefore best quali- 
fied to act as a bridge between the country 
folk and urban national forces. 

The significance of the manner and cir- 
cumstances of external communication (i.e., 
between members of a local community and 
representatives of other levels of national 
society) was suggested by the writer in a 
recent paper which, inter alia, reported the 
differential effectiveness of the public health 
doctor and private physician in rural Portu- 
gal (8). There it was pointed out that 
although the public health officer lived very 
close to the center of the parish seat of Mon- 
temor, technically (and symbolically) his 
office was situated at the edge of suburban 
Lisbon. He spoke only standard Portuguese, 
had no personal acquaintance with local in- 
habitants, had a very different style of living, 
and in short was regarded as a stranger. Be- 
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cause there was so little opportunity for any- 
thing but official communication between 
them, the public health officer was further- 
more a potentially antagonistic stranger. He 
was therefore not to be trusted. 

The private physician, on the other hand, 
was raised in the vila, and through special 
circumstances was enabled to pursue a medi- 
cal career at the University of Lisbon. He 
then returned by preference to the parish 
where he had been practicing medicine for 
the past six years. When he made home visits 
he often went out of his way to speak with 
other acquaintances who greeted him. Peo- 
ple uniformly spoke warmly of him, not 
infrequently approaching him for advice as 
someone they could trust. Unlike Lisbonites, 
who do not—or at least affect not to—under- 
stand the language of the rustic, he did com- 
municate effectively and expressed in the 
process none of the urban deprecating preju- 
dices toward the “ignorant” peasant. He was 
also a member of the small influence group 
that shaped local political decisions and me- 
diated between city and parish. 

The attitudes expressed toward teachers 
and schools were very similar to those toward 
the physicians. Most teachers lived outside 
the parish; they commuted daily, arriving 
shortly before class began and leaving imme- 
diately after school hours. They thus spent 
as little time there as possible, and because 
of the official enforcement of compulsory 
education, were identified as government 
bureaucrats. 

Education is actually one value of the 
peasant community, and the occasional indi- 
vidual who had been able to use it to advan- 
tage could reap justified rewards (for exam- 
ple, the doctor and the pharmacist). The 
teachers who were strangers, however, con- 
ducted themselves in and out of the class- 
room in terms of values which were perceived 
as alien or even antagonistic to local interests. 
The fact that the urgencies of family produc- 
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tive needs tended to be disturbed by the 
school calendar or that textbook stories and 
illustrations by implication favored the goals 
of urban life, only tended to confirm the local 
inhabitants in this belief. The occasional 
teacher who was a local inhabitant was far 
more successful in arousing and sustaining 
interest in at least some of the aims of formal 
education, 

The effectiveness of the priest in this set- 
ting suffered from the same dual ambivalent 
role: as an authority figure with whom peo- 
ple must interact (and who represents some- 
thing of value to them); and as a stranger 
who predominantly faces outside the com- 
munity and is therefore distrusted. Less fre- 
quently in rural Portugal the priest is a resi- 
dent of the parish; he may be a native of the 
region or, at any rate, in time have become an 
integral part of it. A well-known novel set in 
northern Portugal depicts the meaningful 
role as advisor and director in human affairs 
which can be played by a long resident 
curate of the people.® 

In omitting any description of internal con- 
flict I do not mean to suggest that such con- 
flicts do not exist or that they are unimpor- 
tant for an understanding of structural char- 
acteristics of the parish or even the dynamics 
of social change. Quite the contrary. How- 
ever, there does seem to be a tendency for 
ranks to close on critical issues. The press- 
ing need to cope with authoritative “stran- 
gers” is interpreted as an unremitting crisis 
in relation to which the standards which 
underly the internal order have priority over 
other standards. Some account must be 
taken of the police, of school officials, and 
the like, especially since they represent sub- 
ordinate interests of the local group. But the 
peasant community does not visualize itself 
as engaged positively in a collective enter- 





8 Julio Dinis, As Puépilas do Senhor Reitor. 
No date. 
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prise with the most general levels of the 
national society. 


It is suggested here that the types of be- 


havior we have seen in response to conflicts 
generated by external pressures is a social 
defense against threatening involvement. It 
tends to maintain the group and indeed to 
intensify local values and desired conduct. It 
is, in brief, a defense of parochialism against 
the demands of a differentiated society. 


L 


2. 


3. 
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In Morocco, before the French protector- 
ate, harmony and balance in human relation- 
ships were predicated upon conflict. Feuding 
and occasional bloodshed formed an integral 
part of social patterns, prefigured by custom, 
confirmed by ever-present dangers, and 
accepted as tradition. It was this constant 
prospect of conflict which: (1) offered the 
individual Moroccan a sense of assurance 
concerning the likely behavior of other men; 
(2) secured the clan group its cohesive char- 
acter in the struggle for survival; and (3) 
produced, in the European imagination, an 
imprint of Moroccan society as inherently 
chaotic and, even, anarchic. Rather than 
constituting a pathological condition, how- 
ever, conflict in pre-1912 Morocco was 
fundamentally integrative at the local level, 
socially sanctioned, and economically imper- 
ative. Since regional and tribal concerns 
prevailed over any integrative national con- 
sciousness or loyalties during this period, it 
was the clan organization and, upon infre- 
quent occasion, the broader tribal edifice 
which provided functional continuity and 
solidarity to rural Morocco. It also was 
among clan groups that conflict most fre- 
quently erupted. It is this level of rural 
Moroccan society which the author proposes 
to examine to illustrate his contention that 
competition and feuding played constructive 
roles in the social order of each clan commu- 


nity. 


Prior to the establishment of the 1912 pro- 
tectorate system, the extended family and 
the clan indisputably were the fundamental 
reference points for the average Moroccan. 
His world tended to resemble an inverted 
pyramid in which the base, or clan group, 
was at the core of his loyalty system. Any 
contacts outside of this reference point had 
to be approached with considerable circum- 
spection and trepidation. Life was harsh and 
the Moroccan’s physical milieu threatening. 
Consequently, the perils of proceeding be- 
yond the bounds of the clan were considered 
great—particularly since custom and tradi- 
tion varied beyond certain geographic con- 
fines. In a nineteenth century Berber area, 
the nomenclature and structured hierarchy 
of human relationships typically embraced 
the following reference groups ( in descend- 
ing order of importance): (1) the extended 
family (sit oukham or lahl); (2) the clan 
(irhs amezzian); (3) the fraction (irhs ak- 
souat); (4) the douar (asoun); (5) the tribe 
(taqbilt); and (6) the confederation (taq- 
bilt taksouat). The family, at the heart of 
Berber society, encompassed those people 
who shared the same tent, who submitted 
themselves to the authority of the same 
leader, and who, theoretically, were of the 
same blood, origin, and name. The head of 
the extended family was selected on the basis 
of age and sagacity, as well as his ability to 
represent family interests in local councils. 
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Each village had its administrative auton- 
omy, its Jama‘ah (local council), its amrhar 
(intermediary between the people and the 
Qa’id), and its own mosque. There were 
Jama‘ah for the village, the tribe, and the 
confederation. The local council tended to 
comprise the heads of fractions who were 
males selected on the basis of known bravery, 
honesty, and intelligence (Ashraf) and 
strangers were sometimes permitted to par- 
ticipate in the meetings of this council. A 
local man was usually elected to lead the 
council as jari (in Arabic, shaykh) by the 
amrhar on the basis of advice rendered by 
the members of the council. As might be 
anticipated, the powers and responsibilities 
of the Jama‘ah were many and quite varied. 
They were empowered to declare war, make 
peace, send deputations to neighboring tribes 
to regulate different problems, and conclude 
pacts. They invariably mediated in intra- 
community disputes. Finally, the Jama‘ah 
served as an executive body, changing allot- 
ted communal lands, arranging pilgrimages 
to the tombs of tribal saints, etc. The amrhar, 
for his part, served as the court of last resort 
should the fines and penalties levied by the 
council seem unduly harsh to local miscre- 
ants (1). 

In its institutional structure, Morocco was 
typical of traditional nonindustrial societies. 
Throughout the course of his life, the Moroc- 
can retained an ascribed status in the com- 
munity which was the product of such fac- 
tors as family lineage or clan connection, 
religiosity, and adherence to the “rules of 
right conduct in daily living.” Whether a 
pastoral nomad or member of the artisan 
class, the individual Moroccan could identify 
with a closely knit group of kin or cooreli- 
gionists. Moreover, labor was often a family 
endeavor with the worker virtually born to 
his task. Thus, the clan, labor, religion, and 
property were intertwined, each reinforc- 
ing and strengthening the other. Tradition 
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served as the sanction for existing practice 
and the demands of the communal group 
upon the individual Moroccan. In exchange 
for a measure of sacrifice of his individual 
personality, the Moroccan was assured of 
group solidarity—in good times and in bad 
—and the hope of resolving most problems 
through adherence to customary palliatives. 

Sanctioned patterns of conflict were tra- 
ditional. The most common causes for clan 
feuding involved disputations over water 
rights in lands parched as a result of inade- 
quate rainfall, soil to be employed for pas- 


turage or trees whose fruit lay in dispute, | 


trespass upon the hallowed ground of a clan 
marabout (holy man), imagined or real 
slights in market places, and insults or crim- 
inal assaults upon the women of a particular 
clan grouping. Among the more bellicose of 


rural peoples, conflict and warfare were © 


occasionally sought for the pure pleasure of 
adventure and enhanced clan reputation. 
Whatever the causes, the conflict itself fol- 
lowed certain fixed rules which were ignored 
with impunity only infrequently for fear of 
sullying the reputations and honor of the 
clan itself. 

Fundamental to the institutionalized pat- 
tern of feuding in pre-protectorate Morocco 
was a hierarchically arranged system of seg- 
mental opposition. The system itself is 
founded upon communal property-holding. 


Individual title to property was virtually | 


unheard of and all lands, vineyards, and 
chattel were held by the clan as a unit. As a 
result, virtually all property was associated 
with the lineage group, reinforcing it and 
leading the group to regard any threat to a 
member of the clan as a threat to itself. 
However, in order to establish as much parity 
as possible in force of arms in any struggle— 
whether between clans, fractions, tribes, or 
confederations—the balancing system of seg- 
mental opposition was operative in most rural 
precincts. Under this system, each tribe was 
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divided into clearly identifiable units (de- 
scribed on first page of article) which, in 
turn, were subdivided and fractionalized 
again until the clan or extended family level 
was reached. The number of such divisions 
varied between tribes, but their essential pur- 
pose was always the same—i.e., to insure an 
almost even balance through the alliance, or 
liff, system for competing groups. Among 
tribes having two clans or subdivisions, little 
difficulty was encountered in achieving some 
rough parity between forces. But, as pointed 
out by Hart, the situation prevailing in the 
rugged northern mountains of the country 
differed markedly from the ideal. Here: 


An even number of segments . . . seems to be 
the exception rather than the rule, and in tribes 
having an odd number of primary subdivisions 
the difference between alliance systems and 
segmentation as distinct kinds of phenomena 
becomes more apparent. In a tribe with five 
clans or primary subdivisions . . . the problem 
becomes one of maintaining a symmetrical align- 
ment, and this may be done in several ways: two 
against two, with the fifth division neutral (as 
among the Thimsaman); all five split in half 
internally and ranged against each other in that 
fashion (as in Asht Tuzin); two against two with 
the last split in half (as in Igzinnayen); and the 
most complex of all, two against one with the last 
two each split in half, and the one being able to 
get outside help from one division each of two 
other tribes .. . [3]. 


This liff or alliance system had broad ram- 
ifications. A conflict, for example, which 
might commence at the clan level could 
easily come to embrace the entire tribal sys- 
tem. Similarly, a dispute over water or graz- 
ing privileges between the clan representa- 
tives of two distinct tribes residing in close 
proximity to one another could, eventually, 
involve both tribes in the most fearsome and 
bloody of conflicts. Whatever the dimen- 
sions of the conflict, however, the “rules of 
the game” were closely observed and trans- 
gressed only with the greatest of trepidation. 
Violation of the rules of right conduct in con- 


flict—which approved of stealth, dissimula- 
tion, trickery, and various related forms of 
deception—threatened to bring disrepute to 
the clan and possible retribution from non- 
allied clans which might enter the conflict as 
a result of their violation. Among the more 
widely accepted “guides for right conduct” in 
conflict were those prohibiting: (1) the 
waging of warfare in market places (souks) ; 
(2) the molestation of women in places of 
prayer; and (3) the violation of certain types 
of armistices and paroles. Within this sys- 
tem, conflicts might overturn the power and 
authority of certain clans or tribal alliances, 
but rarely, if ever, the system itself. 

The extent to which feuding and conflict 
formed an integral and accepted pattern of 
social relations has been examined most 
intensively by the noted authority on the Rif, 
David Hart, whose remarks I shall quote in 
extenso. The vignette he draws of feuding 
among the Aith Wuryaghil is not entirely 
unknown among other Moroccan tribes (4). 


Each thdarfigth . . . was usually at war with its 
neighbors. Minor quarrels over ownership of 
land or irrigation of water could and did lead to 
blood feuds of such extraordinary savageness 
that on some occasions they did not stop until 
one or the other of the participating families was 
completely wiped out. The smaller the group, 
the greater the number of powerful allies it had 
to have in order to survive. Periods of peace and 
quiet were very infrequent events; in the old 
days every house had a watch tower, forming a 
secondary story, in which the owner had a com- 
manding view of the whole countryside. He 
could thus spot [sic] an unwary enemy and drop 
him dead in his tracks with the greatest of ease 
and pleasure. The poverty and infertility of the 
soil was a factor which contributed heavily to an 
atmosphere of eternal suspicion and mistrust of 
one’s neighbor. . . . The acceptance of the diyath 
or blood money by . . . [a] murdered man’s thdr- 
fiqth was a rare phenomenon; most families, par- 
ticularly the Aith Bi ‘Ayy4sh, the political divi- 
sion which has the greatest fighting reputation of 
all, preferred to keep the feud going. I have 
been informed that in Aith Bi ‘Ayyash feuding 
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assumed such extreme proportions that .. . the 
village of Aith Bai Khrif knew no peace at all 
until the Spanish occupation. Another instance 
on record . . . tells of a feud which started 
between two thdrfiquin of Aith ‘Abdallah, Aith 
al-Qasim and Iburasan. ... 

The shooting began after the murder of a dog 
which belonged to the guest of the head man of 
Iburasan, as the Aith al-Qasim refused to pay the 
blood money (50 duros) claimed. Twelve men 
were killed in combat the first day; each side. . . 
[secured] its allies and soon the feud spread. . . . 
In the following years, 40 men died on one side 
and 62 on the other, in pitched battles alone. 
This does not take into account the even larger 
number of those who were shot down in ambush 
or poisoned with arsenic sold by merchants at 
Alhucemas. The conquered group eventually 
decided to leave the country; almost no one was 
left but old men, women, and children, who 
sought refuge in the sacred mountain of Zarhin 
(where Miilay Idris, the first Sultan of Morocco, 
is buried ), after having sold all their property in 
order to hire a man who would avenge their 
dead. The vengeance plan was carefully worked 
out, and the ‘adil (notary) made the following 
stipulations: 10,000 riydls if the bullet killed an 
enemy; 5,000 if it wounded one; and 2,500 if it 
missed its mark. In any event, the hired killer 
was usually found the next day with a bullet 
through his own head, due as often as not to the 
careful marksmanship of a small boy hidden 
behind a lentiscus bush. 

To give further evidence of lengths which the 
people of Aith Wurydhil used to go to put their 
enemies out of the way, I was told by one of my 
informants that someone had once insulted his 
father. The father . . . [a] councilor of consid- 
erable repute in his own village . . . would not 
brook the insult and promised akhammds a new 
jillab and a considerable sum of money if he dis- 
posed of the insulter. The akhammds went out 
on his master’s errand, but seems to have had a 
change of heart somewhere during his journey, 
for he decided that he personally had no quarrel 
with the other part. Thus there was no reason 
to kill him. But, with the prospect of a fat 
reward in his pocket, he announced upon his 
arrival home that he had shot the man and 
returned undetected. The . . . [councilor] soon 
learned the truth, and locked up his akhammdés 
for three days without food or water. He then 
sent him packing, after cutting off his ears. 
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Feuding, an ever-present factor of social 
life in rural Morocco, was not fundamentally 
disruptive but, rather, reinforced local social 
cohesion. It was an ubiquitous institution 
which, even in bloodletting, produced some 
order in the universe, as well as functional 
integration for the social structures embrac- 
ing the clan and lineage groups. Rather than 
being considered a pathological condition, 
such conflict made for stability in human 
relationships. It provided a canalized and 
well-defined outlet for the release of human 
frustrations and tensions. In addition, the 
feud strengthened group identification with 
tribal systems and confederational boun- 
daries—both geographical and human. In- 
deed, numerous French scholars have noted 
the solidarity of certain tribal confederations 
whose unity and strength in the face of 
adversity produced a remarkable resem- 
blance to semiautonomous republics. 

Under conditions of ever-threatening con- 
flict, human relationships were minutely de- 
fined in terms of rights and obligations. The 
environment, while harsh and ever-threaten- 
ing, was well-ordered and men of the same 
clan shared approximate judgments concern- 
ing the world around them. Since a basic 
consensual outlook existed between the mem- 
bers of these groups, conflict served as a 
balancing mechanism. Its presence tended 
to tighten the bonds of the group making the 
clan a self-contained, highly mobilized unit; 
its absence merely produced a brooding 
expectancy which did little to loosen the 
cement of kin ties. 

Since the bulk of clan and broader tribal 
constituencies often were highly nomadic, 
defeat in warfare did not engender subju- 
gation to the imperium of the victor but 
resulted in the migration of the defeated 
components to more favorable environs. 
Thus, the chronicles of tribal historiograph- 
ers even today are replete with tales of the 
wanderings and frequent transplantations of 
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clans and larger groupings, Since Morocco 
was a geographical cul-de-sac, the general 
pattern of migration tended to swirl north- 
ward and inward towards the fertile Atlantic 
coastal plains. The more powerful tribal 
groupings occupied these rich agricultural 
and grazing lands; the less pugnacious were 
relegated to the semiarid steppelands of the 
east and south, as well as the mountainous 
crags of the Middle and High Atlas regions. 
However, because they were not absorbed by 
the victors, defeated clans and other groups 
tended,to retain their separate identity and 
solidarity. 

The perennial prospect of feuding perme- 
ated virtually every aspect of social life. Mar- 
riage and divorce, property-holding, market 
systems, recourse to mosques, the veneration 
of saints, and pilgrimages to the tombs of 
holy men, were all influenced by the ever- 
present danger of erupting warfare. Even 
the acceptance or rejection of government 
fiat were determined by considerations of 
military strength and tactical weakness. 
Always carefully weighed in the balance 
were the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of the government, or makhzen, at the im- 
perial capital, the tribal origins of the ruling 
Sultan, and the ability of the latter to dis- 
pense aid to threatened or enfeebled tribes. 
For the more powerful confederations, loy- 
alty to the Sultan and the rendering of mili- 
tary assistance against more refractory tribes 
offered the prospect of rich rewards in the 
form of better grazing lands, freedom from 
the imposition of taxes or fines, and the 
assurance of relative freedom from meddle- 
some officials in the management of the 
affairs of the local community. Of course, a 
weak or despotic monarch often led these 
loyal (guich) levies to abandon their im- 
perial connection in favor of unrestrained 
raiding and the sequestration of property and 
women from weaker neighbors. Conse- 
quently, even at the broader, so-called na- 


tional level, dynastic evolution from rising 
claims to Sultanic power through declining 
ability to manage unruly tribes produced 
frequent cycles of violence and disruptive 
warfare among pretenders to the throne, as 
well as those tribes seeking to avoid the dom- 
ination of unfriendly or rapacious Sultans. 

At the lowest communal level, involving 
the clan or lineage groups, the constant spec- 
tre of conflict made itself deeply felt in the 
“style” of human relationships, the general 
social characteristics of community life, and 
in the patterned personality of the group 
itself. Training and preparation for feuding 
commenced at childhood and proceeded 
through adolescence with heavy emphasis 
being placed upon: (1) acquisition of requi- 
site skills in negotiation, bargaining, duplic- 
ity, and the performance of expected duties 
in times of danger; (2) storing of knowledge 
concerning the history of the group’s past 
grievances, enemies, and expected allies; and 
(3) understanding and practicing sanctioned 
rules of conduct, as well as meeting clan- 
inherited obligations vis-d-vis neighboring 
clans. Social equilibrium was bound up in a 
finely balanced system of reciprocal obliga- 
tions and competitive tendencies, which 
affected communal life at every level. Pri- 
mary loyalties radiated outward in a series of 
concentric circles with the clan group at the 
core of cohesiveness. Beyond the clan level, 
loyalties diminished in intensity with the 
fraction, douar, the tribe, and the confedera- 
tion. 

Whatever the intensity of the feud, it was 
characterized by a high degree of in-group 
solidarity and by a traditionally patterned 
framework for group interaction. 

Forty-four years of foreign rule, however, 
have weakened the fabric of community life 
as well as undermined the confidence of the 
average Moroccan in the superiority of his 
cultural values and social institutions. In 
the process, clan loyalties have been sub- 
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merged—due in large measure to two related 
factors: (1) The introduction of the Euro- 
pean protectorate regime brought an end to 
the resolution of tensions through open con- 
flict thus causing the liff alliance system to 
lose its raison d’étre; and (2) the communal 
landholding system, the touchstone of the 
liff segmental opposition alliance, was un- 
dermined by the introduction of Western 
marketing and monetary institutions which 
tended to provoke the breakup of communal 
property claims, The most crucial elements 
in the weakening of the clan system and the 
consequent dissolution of a once effective 
communal pattern of living involved the 
establishment and enforcement of a tribal 
peace extending over several generations, 
the growing colonization of Morocco by 
French settlers, businessmen, functionaries, 
and technicians, and the creation of a social 
situation which I have designated elsewhere 
“cultural pluralism.” 

Cultural pluralism in Morocco has meant 
the reorganization of society along new lines 
of cleavage. Europeans (more than 410,000 
strong in 1952) formed a powerful economic 
and social elite, with the Moroccans as peas- 
ants and proletarians beneath them. In line 
with Lyautey’s dictum against disturbing 
traditional town society, European com- 
merce and industry were concentrated in 
coastal towns such as Casablanca, Fedala, 
and Kenitra, avoiding Fes, Tetuan, Mogador, 
and other traditional urban centers. Thus 
two different urban cultures coexist in Mor- 
occo: the tradition-bound world of Fes, and 
the glittering new metropoli of Casablanca, 
Rabat, etc., with their developing industrial 
complex which attracts Moroccans from 
other areas. 

Modern developments have spelled the 
end of feuding with all its social and eco- 
nomic ramifications. Once at the mainstream 
of tribal life consolidating local ties and pro- 
viding a delicate balance in the array of clan 
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forces, armed conflict no longer plays its 
erstwhile stabilizing role. New rights, obli- 
gations, and duties now span diverse clan 
groups subverting the old alliance systems. 
Clans themselves are now subject to internal 
cleavages, frictions, and rivalries as a result 
of disputes over property rights, inheritance 
questions, and competition for higher wages 
and salaries. Feuding, which is no longer 
accepted as a legitimate channel for express- 
ing broad social discontent, has been trans- 
formed and turned inward upon the clan 
finding expression in marital disagreements, 


divorce or separation, disputes over right | 


behavior, and “deviationist” activity. The 
old norms, while by no means completely 
shattered, have been cast in doubt. While 
outward forms are still observed, the sub- 
stance about which they have been shaped 
has been deeply corroded. Thus, the young 
educated son of a poor farm family will con- 
tinue to observe all of the outward forms of 
filial respect and courtesy towards his tradi- 
tion-bound father, but no longer will he com- 
pletely agree that age must be equated with 
wisdom, that custom squares with reality, or 
that the ambitions of the individual should 
extend only as far as the human eye can see. 
The day laborer working the lands of a 
wealthy city-rooted aristocrat must bend his 
back before his labors, but he does not scru- 
ple to extend his master esteem or respect. 

A characteristic attempt by rural groups to 
employ traditional forms for the attainment 
of essentially modern goals was the so-called 
Rif uprising of 1958-59. Inhabiting a dry, 
almost desiccated region, the Riffian tribes 
for several years after independence was 
attained suffered a series of major social up- 
heavals which produced an explosive politi- 
cal reaction. After making a substantial con- 
tribution to the struggle for independence, 
the peoples of the area anticipated far-reach- 
ing material rewards in the form of govern- 
ment subsidies, schools, work opportunities, 
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and improved communications facilities. The 
continuing Algerian conflict, however, lim- 
ited opportunities for migratory workers to 
find employment in the vineyards near 
Oran. Growing population, poor crops, and 
inadequately maintained irrigation systems 
worked additional hardships upon this in- 
tensely independent people. In addition, 
officials sent from Rabat to administer local 
affairs proved strangers to their language 
and customs, remote and arrogant in the pur- 
suit of their duties, and appeared unreceptive 
to the multifaceted problems of the Riffians. 
As a result, the men of many villages refused 
payment of taxes, avoided frequenting of 
souks and, ultimately, fled to the isolated 
crags and ravines with their weapons in 
defiance of governmental authority. Resort- 
ing to a traditional method of manifesting 
opposition to administrative fiat, the Riffians 
made clear to several investigating commis- 
sions dispatched by King Mohammed V to 
the region that their ambitions and aspira- 
tions were nontraditional in character. Basi- 
cally, the Riffian tribes demanded greater 
governmental assistance and largesse, ex- 
panded opportunities for employment, the 
replacement of existing officials with admin- 
istrators more conscious of local needs, and a 
reduction of taxes. However contradictory 
these demands might appear they suggested 
that even the isolated Rif no longer prized its 
isolation, that the once independent tribes 
now recognized that their welfare depended 
upon an accommodating national adminis- 
tration, and, after the firm intercession of the 
Royal Moroccan Army against their rebel- 
lious leaders, that even traditional modes of 
expressing discontent are no longer entirely 
satisfactory against mobile, well-equipped 
armed forces. The revolt itself, however, 
boldly underscored the transition which 
much of rural Morocco has undergone and 
the extent to which a national orientation has 


been achieved. 


The Zaer 


The Zaer tribal confederation, which the 
author studied intensively from mid-1958 
until the late spring of 1959, evinces a high 
degree of elasticity in adapting itself to the 
new social forces which have transformed 
their lives. Inhabiting the Cercle of Rom- 
mani in the area marching on the capital of 
Rabat, the Zaer were selected for study by 
the author because of their ability to strike a 
new balance in their new social environment 
without overthrowing all which was of value 
in the old world of warring clans and feuding 
fractions. They have succeeded thus far in 
maintaining at least a modicum of equilib- 
rium by fashioning new psychological and 
other signposts for interpreting and meeting 
the problems hazarded by the modern world 
while, at the same time, bringing them into 
relative balance with their more traditional 
guidelines for daily living. 

The precise origins of the Zaer tribal con- 
federation are somewhat obscure. According 
to local lore, their ancestral home is in the 
“Red River” region of present-day Mauri- 
tania. Formerly a nomadic people of re- 
puted Arab lineage, the Zaer were compelled 
to migrate into central Morocco in the 12th 
century as a result of the invasions of power- 
ful neighbors which pressed the weaker 
nomadic tribes northward in search of more 
secure grazing lands and refuge from the 
exactions of the larger confederations. Fi- 
nally, in 1597, one of the tribe’s more illustri- 
ous leaders, Sidi Muhammad bin Ez-Za’ri, 
established the Zaer in the area which they 
currently occupy—the Korifle Gorge region 
adjacent to the Atlantic coastal plain. 

Although themselves reputedly a warlike 
people, the Zaer were surrounded by larger 
confederations which blatantly coveted the 
better grazing lands occupied by the Zaer. 
Moroccan chronicles are full of the fierce 
encounters which occurred between the Zaer 
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and their Berber neighbors the Zemmour and 
the Zaian, as well as the Beni Ahsen. When 
occasion warranted it, the Zaer also served in 
the irregular forces of powerful Sultans as 
harkas marching against rebellious tribes and 
pashas to the south and along the coast. On 
the other hand, weak monarchs such as the 
Sultan Mawlay Sulayman, in the early nine- 
teenth century, were opposed when they 
attempted to extend their uncertain sov- 
ereignty over the Zaer, At the time France 
came to establish its protectorate over Mor- 
occo, the Zaer confederation was within the 
bled el-Siba or zone of tribal dissidence. It 
was not until late in 1914 that all traces of 
tribal resistance were liquidated by a French 
military force which had been dispatched to 
subdue the region in 1912 (6). 

At the time of their conquest by the 
French, the Zaer were thought to number 
40,000 people organized into 8,087 tents. As 
was typical with most Moroccan tribes, the 
Zaer were divided socially and politically 
into two large groups or liffs: the Guefian, 
located generally in the western portion of 
the tribal territory, and the Meza’ra, located 
to the east. The first liff comprised 3,820 
tents and 19,200 tribesmen, while the latter 
boasted 4,267 tents and 21,300 supporters. 
While enmity between the two groupings 
was of a traditional nature, both would rec- 
oncile their differences when the interests of 
the tribe dictated it—e.g., in time of attack 
by surrounding confederations or during the 
initial stages of the French protectorate. 
Under special circumstances—as when a 
common danger was apparent to all—the 
two groups would form an alliance called the 
Tata wherein old animosities would be 
placed aside for a prescribed period and 
neither liff, according to pledge, would seek 
personal advantage from the existing crisis 
at the expense of the other. 

At the time of their conquest, the Zaer 
were a seminomadic people given to the use 
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of the black tents which are the hallmark of 
desert wanderers. Located in the valleys 
and along the peaks of the hills which cir- 
cumscribe the Zaer tribal lands, the tents 
were clustered together in small transitory 
communities (douars) during sedentary pe- 
riods in the tribe’s annual pastoral cycle. 
During the dry summer season, however, 
entire encampments were in motion, anxious- 
ly searching for grazing lands for their flocks. 
Encompassing approximately 377,000 hec- 
tares, only one-eighth of the tribe’s land was 
given over to the growing of cereal crops a 


few years after the arrival of the French— ~ 


largely in the tablelands around Rommani 
and near Rabat. 

Native industry was little developed, 
although local artisans were capable of sup- 
plying most of the needs of their nomadic 


brethren. The division of community labor | 


was predicated upon age and sex gradations. 
The more powerful and influential fractions 
held by far the largest flocks and the best 
available lands; ownership was communal in 
nature. Each member of the local society 
had a prescribed responsibility and status 


which were commonly recognized and | 


accepted, Thus, men were expected to safe- 
guard their womenfolk, protect the honor of 
their family and their clan, engage in occa- 
sional raids against neighboring tribes for 
booty, and follow economic pursuits which 
would vouchsafe the family an adequate 
level of living. Women, on the other hand, 
were the repositories of folklore, the gath- 
erers of fuel, the raisers of children, and the 
obsequious servants of a community which 
was at once patrilineal, patriarchal, and 
patrilocal. 


In several respects, the Zaer manifested | 


much of the cultural and social inbreeding of 
a closed community. By this the author 


means that they were firmly surrounded by | 


certain prescribed geographical and cultural 
boundaries which were crossed only with 
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considerable forethought. The cultural boun- 
daries were (1) linguistic—between Arabic 
and the various Berber dialect groups; (2) 
ecological—between a nomadic community 
and the urban society of Rabat and Sale only 
20 to 80 kilometers distant; (3) structural— 
in terms of the tribal community and its insti- 
tutions; and (4) religious—between the 
strict Moslems of the coast and of Fes, and 
the less orthodox pastoralists. These boun- 
daries tended to isolate the Zaer from out- 
side cultural developments. 

The process of change introduced by the 
French protectorate did not begin to operate 
immediately upon the Zaer. For many years, 
these tribesmen were left to their own de- 
vices. However, the French were not long in 
seeking to establish a framework for control- 
ling Morocco’s diverse tribal communities. 
As the military pacification of the country 
proceeded to its final stages, local administra- 
tions, called contréles civils, were established 
alongside traditional tribal administrative 
organs. The French nevertheless failed to 
create a meaningful sphere of authority for 
the traditional system of government within 
the framework of the colonial administration. 
The traditional system of control weakened 
and confusion soon arose as to who possessed 
real authority. 

The confusion lasted only a short period: 


Although initially implanted in local commu- 
nities as advisers, the controleurs civils soon be- 
gan to arrogate greater responsibilities. After the 
departure of Marshal Lyautey the principle of 
indirect rule evaporated quickly. Local French 
officials, whose superior technical skills and fre- 
quently profound understanding of the needs of 
their Moroccan “wards,” took on a multiplicity of 
duties. Laboring long hours, often under the 
most trying conditions, they were to be found: 
(1) administering a bureaucratic apparatus 
which grew in complexity with the passing years; 
(2) assisting local judges in the dispensation of 
awards and punishments; (3) arranging tax allo- 
cations; (4) planning improvements in agricul- 
tural and grazing techniques; and (5) petition- 


ing the Neo-Cherifian (French) services at 
Rabat for greater aid in irrigation works, agri- 
cultural credits, and roads development. Imper- 
ceptibly, at first, the controleurs came to lobby 
for the interests of “their tribes” and assume the 
role of father-protectors. This had a profound 
impact upon the distribution of power within the 
tribes themselves [5]. 

With the transfer of power to the control- 
eurs, Zaer tribal governing institutions fell 
into desuetude. For example, the Jama‘ah, 
or assembly of notables, which formerly con- 
cerned itself with the economic, social, and 
political affairs of the community, began to 
lose its influence. In addition, as the author- 
ity of the elders declined, many of the young 
people moved to the cities, acquired at least 
a rudimentary education, and increasingly 
began to assume the position of village critics 
upon their return. Indeed, no longer could 
the age of the notables be equated with wis- 
dom in the face of the hitherto unknown 
problems posed by the modern world. At the 
same time, petty Qa’ids lost influence as they 
increasingly deferred to their French advis- 
ers on major issues. Below the level of the 
Qa’id, the shaykhs who had responsibility 
for the affairs of the tribal fraction also be- 
came increasingly powerless (2). 

The implantation of a European adminis- 
tration among the Zaer produced other far- 
reaching consequences which were to have a 
lasting effect. The French created new 
administrative centers, such as Camp Mar- 
chand and Christian, connected them with 
feeder roads initially and subsequently with 
first class highways which linked the Zaer 
country (once an effective refuge area) with 
such burgeoning cities as Casablanca, Rabat, 
and Meknes. (Today, once-remote Rom- 
mani is considered a luncheon stop on the 
road to the Middle Atlas Mountains.) Ac- 
companying the roads were the telephone 
and telegraph system, gasoline stations, rest 
houses for travelers, and finally, European 
settlers. Concomitantly, the French military 
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order produced tribal peace, the stabilization 
of tribal boundaries, and a greater measure 
of security for the Zaer tribesmen than they 
had known in more than three generations. 

Ironically, however, just as the European 
produced a lasting peace among the tribes, so 
he also set in motion certain social and eco- 
nomic forces which transformed the Zaer 
from a tribal confederation to a fragmented 
series of peasant groups. With the passing 
of war, the old Tata alliances no longer had 
any meaning and the liff system which 
divided the Zaer into two component factions 
lost its previous importance. 

Much of this change can be attributed to 
growing colonization which began to take 
place in the late 1920’s when the local 
French administration introduced a new sys- 
tem of land registration. This system under- 
mined the prevailing pattern of communal 
landholding. Slowly at first, but with mount- 
ing insistency, two resulting forces were set 
in motion almost simultaneously. The first 
engendered a land rush by a substantial 
number of French agriculturalists, called 
colons, who were anxious to sequester the 
property which the local controleurs found 
to be of unclear title. The second was a 
product of the first. As the Zaer sought to 
retain control over their lands, title had to be 
claimed on the basis of individual family 
ownership. Thus began the fracturing of 
communal lands. Both trends, in congru- 
ence, resulted in a number of profound 
changes in traditional social, economic, and 
demographic equilibrium of the Zaer. 

The mounting European presence—by the 
mid-1950’s the Cercle of Rommani boasted 
more than 1,500 French farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, school teachers, mechanics, etc.,—pro- 
duced a cash economy largely given over to 
the growing of grain crops. Within twenty- 
five years after the termination of World War 
I, the land inhabited by the Zaer became one 
of Morocco’s most important cereal produc- 
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ing areas. Large French farms were im- 
planted and introduced modern techniques 
of seeding and harvesting, including huge 
tractors and combines. Salaried positions be- 
came available for the Zaer as day laborers, 
seasonal employees, mechanics, and the like. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, a new class 
was beginning to emerge from among the 
Zaer—a rural proletariat which depended for 
its livelihood almost exclusively upon wage 
employment on the larger farms. 

Contributing in substantial measure to 
this trend was the fragmentation of Zaer 
landholding which was imposed by the sys- 
tem of registration introduced in the 1920's. 
As various families came to divide communal 
properties, the nomadic existence of the past 
became more prohibitive and entire tribal 
fractions began to take up a sedentary life. 
With the building up of vested interest in 
special plots of land, available soil for pas- 
turing of sheep and goats became more and 
more confined to the rugged slopes of the 
Korifle Gorge. Members of pastoral families 
which were unable to derive an adequate 
income for the purchase of goods which now 
were being sold at the weekly souks rather 
than bartered—as in the past—sought wage 
employment on the European farms and 
estates, some of which were as large as 3,000 
hectares. 

With the passage of time and through the 
normal processes of inheritance prescribed 
by Moslem Shari‘ah law, even those families 
which had surrendered their nomadic pat- 
tern of living and settled upon small strips of 
family land became economically disinher- 
ited, for through the normal processes of 
inheritance large estates became fragmented 
as lands were parcelled out among surviving 
relatives. Proliferating population—the Zaer 
number in excess of 60,000 today—added to 
existing pressures upon available land. De- 
rivatively, landholdings proved inadequate 
to sustain large families. To reduce the 
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mounting pressures on the average Zaer fam- 
ily, at least one male member joined the 
growing body of day laborers who were 
swelling the ranks of the new rural prole- 
tariat. Others hired themselves-out as “fifth- 
ers,” that is, sharecroppers, who work the 
soil for one-fifth of the revenues which are 
yielded once the large landholder’s crops 
have been harvested. 

The fragmentation of inherited land, 
development of a rural proletariat, impov- 
erishment of large groups of workers, and 
attendant changes in the condition of life of 
the Zaer have ultimately produced a redis- 
tribution of population which is having a pro- 
found impact upon Zaer social institutions. 
Within the past ten years, mounting numbers 
of part-time laborers have begun to filter 
into the larger villages and towns in search 
of employment. Their predecessors had 
sought escape in the coastal cities but with 
termination of the economic expansion expe- 
rienced during World War II and at the 
height of the Korean war, employment 
opportunities have begun to disappear. Inde- 
pendence has lessened the prospects for 
finding work in Casablanca and Rabat. As a 
result, workers are turning for employment 
to established communications and adminis- 
trative centers such as Rommani and Had el 
Brachoua, where they live in squalid slums 
cut off from their rural kinsmen. 

Thus, in summary, we find that the estab- 
lishment of a French administrative system, 
the implantation of European agricultural- 
ists, the registration of lands, and the intro- 
duction of a cash economy, have produced 
far-reaching shifts and readjustments among 
the Zaer, The average Zaer no longer is a 
tribesman. He has become a peasant by 
training and occupational necessity. In 
addition, the newly introduced pecuniary 
spirit has contributed to the formation of an 
added dimension to the peasant’s life—i.e., 
an institutionalized system for the admission 


of strangers into the community. No longer 
does the sharp exclusiveness of the tribal past 
obtain. The village now contains the city 
merchant, the Berber landlord, the French 
mechanic, the European restaurant-owner, 
and the Fassi schoolmaster. The existence of 
Europeans in the local community, with their 
own social institutions, hierarchy of values, 
and economic status, in turn, have served as 
a sample of the rewards which material suc- 
cess can offer. The European provides a new 
model for patterning one’s lifeways and insti- 
tutional values, one which has not entirely 
escaped the attention of the average Zaer. 

In essence, what has happened to the Zaer 
is the conditioning of a once relatively self- 
contained people to the exigencies of the 
modern world. In addition to being increas- 
ingly influenced by foreign values and ad- 
ministrative personnel, they have become a 
peasant society which now maintains numer- 
ous ties with neighboring towns and cities. 
On the other hand, the Zaer still look inward 
towards their village, their neighborhoods, 
and their families for companionship, emo- 
tional contentment, and the fulfillment of 
responsibilities. Consequently, the average 
Zaer must strike a balance between those 
sectors of modern society which he must 
enter to sell his grain or his services, buy his 
hoe or his gun, or pay his taxes, and the tradi- 
tional sector which is still important to him. 
The peasant now knows himself to be part of 
a larger moral world in which certain values 
are foreign to his understanding but which he 
must come to comprehend if he is to survive. 

Traditional Zaer society, with its relative 
isolation and its patterns of armed conflict, 
provided local solidarity and a highly struc- 
tured way of life. French rule terminated the 
military activity and absorbed the Zaer into 
the larger political socio-economic, and cul- 
tural entity that is Morocco. Pacification 
and integration into a larger society might 
appear to be beneficial events, but they 
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destroyed a traditional social equilibrium and 
brought difficult problems of adaptation to 
an ethnically stratified society in which the 
Zaer are at an economic and cultural disad- 
vantage. Although the adaptation to new 
conditions may be ultimately successful, 
there can be no doubt that the old way of 
life, including patterns of intergroup con- 
flict, provided a social stability which is now 
absent. 
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Intergenerational conflict among 


the Mossi: father and son 
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Intergenerational conflict is almost uni- 
versal in human societies; that between 
father and son is often the most dramatic. 
Freud sees this conflict as the primeval 
rivalry between father and son over sexual 
access to the mother, and uses this basic pos- 
tulate to delineate the nature of man and his 
relation to society. The Oedipus complex is a 
valid explanation for certain conflicts within 
the family which are ultimately responsible 
for an individual’s maladjustment to his 
society. But it is questionable whether one is 
justified in extrapolating from individual 
psychology to the study of human society 
and cultural systems. The relations between 
generations and those between fathers and 
sons are also social relations and thus condi- 
tioned by the social structure and the cultural 
system within which they take place. There- 
fore, any serious attempt to understand these 
relationships must be viewed against the 
background of particular socio-cultural sys- 
tems. Only when we know this background 
can we investigate and understand the indi- 
vidual reaction of father to son. I will attempt 
to analyze a pattern of conflict between 
father and son among the Mossi as a function 
of their socio-cultural system. I will show not 
only how the social structure of Mossi society 
builds and maintains these relationships, but 


how they support rather than impair the 
socio-cultural continuity of the system. 

Before looking at intergenerational con- 
flict among the Mossi as characterized by 
father-son relations, it will perhaps be well, 
in order to facilitate an understanding of the 
problem, to present a brief outline of the 
structure of Mossi society. The one and one- 
half million Mossi live in the Voltaic Repub- 
lic which is just north of Ghana. They have 
traditionally been governed by rulers called 
Moro Nabas who once held feudal-like con- 
trol over the provinces, districts and villages 
which comprised their kingdoms (2). A 
rather complex hierarchial administrative ap- 
paratus extended the power of the rulers into 
the smallest village, and funneled taxes and 
tribute back to them. Most of the taxes were 
paid in grain and livestock, the basic local 
commodities. Other economic activities in 
the society were cotton manufacture and 
caravan trading between the forest and des- 
ert zones of West Africa. 

The Mossi are divided into stratified royal, 
noble, and commoner patrilineages. Charac- 
teristic of this segmentary lineage system is a 
process by which royal sublineages descend 
serially until they merge with the mass of 
commoner lineages. Before the French con- 
quered the Mossi in 1896, there were large 
classes of serfs and slaves of non-Mossi 
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origin, but these persons have now been 
grouped into lineages and have become 
Mossi, The basic Mossi settlement pattern 
consists of virilocal, polygynous households 
grouped into villages. Marriages are ar- 
ranged between unrelated persons through 
the agency of lineage members who estab- 
lish “friendly” relationships. The two friends 
may ask their lineage heads for women to 
exchange as wives, or the “friend” who has 
received more gifts from his opposite number 
may give over a wife. Since it is mainly the 
older men who have women and goods at 
their disposal and can make friends, they are 
the ones who receive wives. As a result, 
young men usually lack wives and must con- 
tent themselves with occasional lovers until 
they inherit wives from lineage members, or 
in lieu of this obtain women from chiefs and 
later on return the daughters of these women 
to the chiefs (3). 

The Mossi are strongly patrilineal, and 
despite the advantages which may accrue to 
the fathers of girls in the marriage exchange, 
men desire male children to carry on the 
lineage. Men are accorded complete control 
over all of their children, and questions of 
paternity cannot weaken the patrilineal sys- 
tem because the Mossi emphasize sociologi- 
cal rather than biological parenthood. Any 
child born to a man’s wife is unquestionably 
his whether he is at home or has been away 
for years. This patrilineal principle is fur- 
ther strengthened by the ritual prohibition 
against a woman giving birth to her child in 
any but her husband’s village. If this hap- 
pens accidentally, the husband’s patrilineage 
must be propitiated lest harm befall either 
the child or its mother. Even when the Mossi 
mother takes the child to be reared in her 
own patrilineal village during the lactation 
period, she is not allowed to take it away in 
the usual manner. She must sneak away with 
it so that neither her husband nor his lineage 
brothers will see her. 
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A woman normally remains away with the 
child for about two to three years and only 
returns after the child can take care of him- 
self. If she becomes pregnant shortly after 
she comes home, she again returns to her 
parents taking the baby and the young child 
with her. Ultimately the woman comes 
home, but if her first child is a boy she is 
enjoined by custom to leave it with her patri- 
lineage so that she will be able to rear her 
younger child. The Mossi believe that it is 
“dangerous for two young brothers to urinate 
in the same hole” and fathers send their first 
son to live with the boy’s maternal relatives 
until he is grown. The important point here 
is that a father has little contact with the one 
son who is most likely to be his heir and suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless, it is this first son, and 
not any of the younger ones, with whom a 
man is most often in conflict. 

A first son does not return to his father’s 
compound until he is past puberty, but does 
visit him from time to time. These visits are 
quite formal and from very early time the 
first son is taught to be circumspect with his 
father. He learns to efface himself before his 


father and not to seek attention from him 


even though he sees younger siblings playing 
with him. When the boy does return home 
he is made to live with other young men of 
the extended family either within the com- 
pound or in special young men’s quarters 
outside the compound. 

Sons normally work for their fathers most 
of the day and are only permitted to work for 
themselves in the late afternoon. Their cor- 
porate labor is used for the maintenance of 
the compound and to meet its standard obli- 
gations. The heads of households also use 
some of these resources to maintain the nexus 
of gift exchanges which are calculated to 
bring wives to the lineage. A Mossi boy may 
never question the use to which his labor is 


put by his father. His father may send him to | 


help a friend build a hut, dig a well, or even 
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cultivate a field. Mossi fathers believe that 
since they are responsible for the birth of 
their sons, they have the right to command all 
of their sons’ goods and services. Implicit 
here, but not often stated, is the understand- 
ing that the sons, in turn, will inherit the 
father’s goods. 

The wives who normally devolve to a man 
either through inheritance or through mar- 
riage partners during the development cycle 
of the extended family are the source of 
actual or potential conflict between sons and 
fathers. Young men are required to treat 
their fathers’ wives with the greatest for- 
mality, but this strict relationship is con- 
stantly undermined by the realization by 
both the boys and the women that some day 
they may be married to each other. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that 
women and their future husbands live in the 
same household and are constantly seeing 
each other. To avoid unnecessary encounters 
between them, the Mossi practice a form of 
avoidance. Mossi fathers do not like their 
grown sons to visit the inside of the com- 
pound for trivial reasons. Furthermore, they 
do not like to meet their sons in the doorways 
of the compound. If a son is entering or 
leaving the compound he usually says some- 
thing in a loud voice so that a person ap- 
proaching him will know of his presence; the 
Mossi father does the same thing. 

Mossi fathers of limited means, and even 
wealthy ones, are loath to procure wives for 
their sons. They declare that their sons do 
not want the responsibilities that go with 
having wives, Today, when many young 
men migrate to Ghana for work (4), the old 
men say that if boys wanted wives they would 
stay and aid their fathers to obtain them 
rather than go away to earn money for such 
trifles as bicycles. Moreover, the fathers 
point to the pattern of young men’s sexual 
liaisons with married women as evidence of 
their opinion. The fact is that the Mossi 


father sees the possession of a wife by his 
son as representing the economic advantages 
which the son will gain when he dies. The 
antagonism between father and son is fur- 
ther heightened by the father’s realization 
that the son’s very advancement in the com- 
munity is dependent on his father’s death. 
Seen in this way, the father’s death is imbued 
with a greater emotional impact than would 
normally be accounted for. Thus, fathers 
resist conferring the status of husband on 
their sons because this would mean that they 
themselves would have to adopt the status of 
elder, a status which, while conferring honor 
upon a man, also suggests his coming demise. 

Mossi fathers are so sensitive about being 
eventually replaced by their sons that they 
often resent the boys’ growth and develop- 
ment. The first son is the target of this fear 
and hostility because he is the one who will 
benefit most from his father’s death. How- 
ever, if the first son happens to die, then the 
son who is next in line becomes the subject of 
his father’s uneasiness. Mossi men have been 
known to upbraid their sons for growing 
beards, the significance of which is seen in 
the fact that men do grow beards as a sign of 
mourning on the death of their father. Mossi 
fathers are also very anxious as to whether 
the “heads” of their eldest sons are “stronger” 
than their own. If a boy shows by his actions 
that he is not afraid of his father, then he is 
said to have a bigger head than his father and 
is in danger of being killed by sorcery insti- 
gated by his progenitor. As a rule, Mossi 
fathers tend to avoid any situation in which 
their eldest sons may be compared with 
them. For example, a man and his grown 
son do not walk together for fear of the em- 
barrassment which would be created if a 
stranger, not recognizing the age differential 
between them, greeted the son before he 
greeted the father. Once when I asked a chief 
why his eldest son sat far away from him 
while his younger sons sat near by, he said, 
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“Since he is going to inherit everything I own 
when I die, why should he come close to me 
now?” Some fathers even give their eldest 
sons separate compounds to see less of them. 
Mangin (1, pp. 35-36), writing about the 
Mossi some fifty years ago, said, “. . . the eld- 
est son seldom remains in his father’s house- 
hold, especially if the father is wealthy or a 
naba [chief]; he is much too afraid that his 
son may do away with him, the sooner to 
come into his inheritance.” 

Mossi social structure induces opposition 
between father and son. Yet, owing to the 
emphasis which they place on patrilineality, 
the Mossi value sons who can carry on the 
lineage. A man without sons is considered to 
have been a failure, and fathers are expected 
to take an interest in their sons. This is espe- 
cially true with regard to the first son since 
he is most often the one who succeeds his 
father. Thus, while a Mossi father cannot 
show affection for his eldest son, he is always 
aware of what this son is doing and very 
often summons him at night to give him ad- 
vice and counsel as to how he should behave. 
According to custom, the Moro Naba of 
Wagadougou places his son in a district 
about 50 miles from the capital and almost 
never sees him in public. Nevertheless, it 
is common knowledge that they often meet 
at night and that the father scarcely ever 
refuses a request from his son. So concerned 
are Moro Nabas over their sons that when the 
first son of Moro Naba Wobogo (1890- 
1896) took ill and died, he had all the guard- 
ians of the boy executed. 

The relationship between a chief and his 
son shows quite clearly the other side of the 
traditional opposition between a Mossi and 
his first son. Owing to a lack of primogeni- 
ture within the Mossi political system, any 
person within the ruling sublineage or even 
within the lineage is theoretically eligible to 
rule. A chief who has not angered his politi- 
cal superiors may be relatively certain that 
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his son will succeed him, and fears that the | 
boy will welcome his death. At the same — 


time, the chief is also aware that during the 
interregnum caused by his death some other 


relative may inherit the chieftainship (5). | 


He must therefore spend a great deal of his 


time establishing the right connections so — 
that he may be relatively sure that his son will + 


succeed him. It is very important for a chief 
that this should happen. If, by chance, his 
son should not succeed him, then for all prac- 
tical purposes his line would lose its nobility 
and might even be reduced to commoner 
status, This would mean, among other 
things, that he himself would lose his posi- 
tion as an ancestor of the ruling chief, that 
his name would be dropped from the gene- 
alogy of the new line of chiefs, and that he 
would lose the veneration which normally 


would have come to him if his descendants ‘ 


had succeeded him. The Mossi say that 
aside from the possible conflict which pre- 
vents a chief's son from sitting with his 
father, there is another element, the fear 
that if both of them stayed together, they 
might be harmed by the same natural or 
supernatural agency. Thus, in a sense, this 
separation functions to ensure the continuity 
between father and son, a continuity which 
is treasured in this patrilineal society. 


owe 
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Although it is considered a sign of filial © 
perfidy for a son to yearn for the death of his — 


father—and no one would openly voice such 
a desire—the Mossi say that some young men 
“just wait for their fathers to die.” The death 
of a father, whether wished for or not, does 
give a man wives and property, and does 


~ 


es 


release him from a few ritual restrictions. The © 


most important of these pertains to various 
aspects of funeral celebrations, a not unim- 
portant thing since the funeral is the most 
important ceremony in Mossi society. If his 
father is still alive, a man may not beat the 
drums at a funeral, and he may not visit the 


compound of the dead person with the other | 
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celebrants at an important stage of the cere- 
mony. More important, however, is the pro- 
hibition against a man taking a bow and 
arrow and dancing. It is during this dance 
that young men show their skill by dancing 
within a ring of people, pantomiming the 
activities of warriors, stalking, ambushing 
and killing their enemies. No young man 
would willingly desire the death of his 
father so that he could take part in these 
activities, but his prestige does rise when he 
can show his skill and finesse at this sport. 

However, even after death the antagonism 
between father and son is not laid to rest. 
The son continues to reassure his father after 
death that he, at least, has not taken advan- 
tage of him, and attempts to disavow the 
conflict between them in order to gain his 
legacy. During the burial ceremony the 
father’s body is carried through a hole made 
in the wall of the compound. It is then placed 
on the ground parallel to the wall but a few 
feet away from it. The first son is then car- 
ried through the same hole and made to 
stand between the wall and the body. Then 
he attempts twice to step over the body be- 
fore going over it the third time. This is to 
show the people that he has been faithful to 
his father during his lifetime and has not 
slept with any of his father’s wives. A man 
who had violated this norm would not go 
through this ritual for fear that his father’s 
shade would kill him. Needless to say, a 
man who shows his guilt by refusing to per- 
form this act is disinherited by the minimal 
lineage. 

Until the end of the funeral celebration 
some months or even a year later, the eldest 
son or other relatives of the dead man are 
barred from using his property or appropri- 
ating it. If the dead man had been a chief, 
the command of his territory is even turned 
over to ritual or administrative personnel for 
the duration of the interregnum, and is not 
allowed to remain in the hands of his son or 


heir. It is only during and after the funeral 
ceremony that a man may fulfill the ritual 
obligations that will give him the right to 
utilize his father’s property. The most im- 
portant of these rites is that granting a man 
the use of his father’s granary. This privi- 
lege is expressly denied the eldest son in his 
father’s lifetime, while it is granted to the 
younger brother. During the burial cere- 
mony the undertaker trusses up a living 
sheep and places it on the granary so that the 
dead person could take both meat and cereal 
with him to the land of the ancestors. The 
sheep is later removed and eaten, but no one 
is allowed to use the grain for any purpose. 
During the funeral ceremony the eldest son 
and the dead man’s brother go to the granary 
where the eldest son is ritually shown his 
father’s grain by his father’s brother. Next 
the father’s brother takes three calabash 
measures of grain from the top of the granary 
and mixes them with three measures which 
the eldest son takes from the bottom of the 
granary. The grain is then given to the eldest 
daughter of the dead man to be cooked for 
the evening meal. According to one inform- 
ant, “this rite is designed to show the people 
that the eldest son has followed his father’s 
prescription in everything, and those things 
which were forbidden to him before he can 
now perform with impunity.” 

It is not quite true, however, that the son 
can now do all the things formerly prohibited 
to him. He must still indicate that he has not 
usurped his father’s property and so must 
ritually leave his father access to it. For 
example, if a son decides to take over his 
father’s compound instead of building a new 
one, he has to close the gate his father used 
and open one for himself. Similarly, if he 
takes his father’s wives he must close up the 
doors in their huts which his father used 
when he went to visit them and open new 
doors. If he does not do these things, he will 
be censured by the ancestors who will be 
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angry when they discover that on coming to 
the compound they are visiting not the father 
but the son. As one man said, “One must 
close up the things of the dead and open 
things for the living.” What is true about the 
doors which the ancestors use when they 
come to visit the living is also true about the 
sacrifices which must be made to the ances- 
tors. If the heir inherits the head wife of his 
father whose task it was to prepare the 
repast for the ancestors, then she, now as his 
wife, may continue to do so, But if the heir’s 
mother was the first wife and does not marry 
one of her husband’s relatives, she is still 
considered the wife of the dead man and is 
forbidden to prepare the sacrifices. Should 
she try to do so she would be offering sacri- 
fices to her husband since he would now be 
one of the ancestors, something a wife is for- 
bidden to do. Any man who violates this 
rule is said to “have allowed his head” to set 
him against his father and runs the risks of 
ritual punishment by the ancestors. 
Discussion 

The potential conflict between father and 
son in Mossi society stems from the structure 
of that society, especially its system of inher- 
itance. In this strongly patrilineal structure, 
fathers have complete control over their sons 
and over all goods and services devolving to 
the family. Sons do not display their resent- 
ment of this control, nor do they ordinarily 
challenge paternal authority, but the possi- 
bility of their doing so, particularly in the 
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case of oldest sons (who eventually replace 
their fathers), is recognized by members of 
the society. Institutionalized patterns of 
avoidance and separation between first son 
and father, while indicative of potential con- 
flict, operate to prevent the hostility between 
them from disrupting their relationship. To 
interpret the avoidance between father and 
son and the ritual following the father’s 
death as signs of a breach in their relation- 
ship would be fallacious, for the first averts 
situations which might arouse open conflict 
between them, and the second emphasizes 
paternal dominance. In this sense what ap- 
pears to be disruptive is positively functional 
for the maintenance of traditional father-son 
relations. Thus the institutionalized recogni- 
tion of potential conflict between father and 
son tends to preserve the existing norms of 
patrilineality in Mossi society. 
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Extension of conflict as a method of conflict 


resolution among the Suku of the Congo: 


IGOR KOPYTOFF 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Brown University 


This paper describes particular methods of 
resolving conflict found among the Suku of 
southwestern Congo (formerly the Belgian 
Congo). The emphasis is on resolution and 
not on the sources of the conflict itself. That 
is, we shall treat Suku culture and social 
structure as given conditions under which 
conflicts occur. The immediate, and perhaps 
“superficial,” sources of conflict are seen to 
reside in the universal phenomenon that cul- 
turally approved norms (from the point of 
view of someone in the society, at least) are 
sometimes broken and that this calls up some 
patterned reaction from the party which is 
defined as “offended” and which, depending 
on the cultural contexts, may be an individ- 
ual, a group, the state, or even that somewhat 
amorphous entity usually called “society as 
a whole.” The more fundamental question as 
to why norms are broken, and with what 
frequency, lies beyond the concern of this 
paper. Assumptions that some cultures and 
social structures tend to generate more con- 
flict, or less, or, viewing the same facts from 
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the other side, to resolve conflict less or more 
successfully, are entirely avoided, each being 
the converse of the other and empirically 
inseparable from it insofar as real data are 
concerned. 

We shall begin by giving briefly the gen- 
eral background of Suku society, its cultur- 
ally defined social units, the way conflicts 
between them are conceptualized, and the 
formally approved or “normal” methods of 
their settlement. Next, we shall turn to the 
methods resorted to when the “normal” ones 
fail or are deliberately discarded. Finally, 
we shall examine the consequences of these 
methods for the social structure as a whole, 


Suku Society 


The Suku, numbering some 80,000 per- 
sons, are located in the Kwango District of 
southwestern Congo. They occupy an area 
of rolling savanna of about fifty by one hun- 
dred miles. The region is sparsely populated. 
Traditional villages vary in size between fif- 
teen and seventy-five inhabitants; the dis- 
tance between neighboring villages is sel- 
dom less than two miles. Suku economy is 
based on the cultivation of manioc, prac- 
ticed exclusively by the women, and on hunt- 
ing and fishing, activities pursued primarily 
by the men. While intermittent contacts 
with individual European traders date to the 
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beginning of this century, more or less effec- 
tive Belgian administration was established 
in the middle of the 1920’s. In the following 
description, although the present tense is 
used, the political relations discussed are 
those which prevailed before European occu- 
pation. 

The functional unit of Suku society is the 
corporate matrilineage. Several such matri- 
lineages, known to be related through a com- 
mon but forgotten ancestor in the maternal 
line, are further grouped into a major lineage, 
or clan. The main function of the latter lies 
in the residual rights of a related lineage to 
the property and political positions of an 
extinct lineage; also, small lineages of the 
same clan may reintegrate into a single 
lineage. 

The corporate matrilineage usually has a 
depth of five or six generations. It possesses 
a recognized and ritually sanctioned head 
who is the oldest male in the lineage and who 
takes up residence in the lineage center, 
which is the village originally built by the 
founder of the lineage in the process of line- 
age segmentation. The corporate matriline- 
age carries a name (assumed by its current 
head), holds the ultimate rights in all the 
property of its members, often possesses 
hunting rights in certain lands, and is some- 
times vested with a position in the formal 
political organization. The matrilineage is 
responsible as a unit for the infractions of 
any of its members vis-a-vis another lineage; 
the lineage head always represents the line- 
age in negotiations and in the chiefs’ tri- 
bunals. In cases of self-help, it is culturally 
accepted that revenge may be taken indis- 
criminately against any member of the of- 
fending lineage. 

While Suku descent is matrilineal, resi- 
dence at marriage is virilocal; that is, the 
wife leaves her previous residence to live 
with her husband. Ideally, male children 


are expected to remain in their father’s vil- 
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lage, and as a rule do so at least until their 
father’s death and often thereafter. These 


patterns obviously tend to disperse the line- | 


age territorially, This tendency toward dis- 


persion is, however, countered by a variety of ' 


mechanisms whose description is beyond the 


scope of this paper,? and these result in main- | 


taining the lineage center as a point of what 


may be called “psychological,” if not neces- | 


sarily physical, residence for its members. 


Thus, every village which is a lineage cen- | 
ter has a core of residents belonging to the | 





= 


founding lineage, and it also has additional | 


residents who are usually the sons of the 
lineage members and, as such, participate 
actively in its affairs. Other lineage members 
ordinarily reside in villages not far removed 
from this center. The dispersal of a lineage 
is thus over a relatively small area, so that 
face-to-face contacts between its members 
and back-and-forth visiting are possible. 
While this cross-cutting of lineage member- 
ship, patrilineal ties, and residential affilia- 
tion prevents the rigid coincidence of resi- 


dential units with the strongly corporate | 


lineages and results in a complex integrative 
network of social and political relations, 
lineage loyalty remains paramount in situa- 
tions of conflict. 





* Suffice it to say that these mechanisms, | 
whose structural results are self-evident, include | 


the following: absence of clan and lineage ex- 
ogamy; marriage with female slaves brought 


into the lineage center and regarded as lineage — 


members; some preference for patrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage, which brings back into the vil- 
lage the daughters of women married elsewhere; 
some measure of delayed avunculocal residence 
by some adults upon the death of their fathers; 
marriage between residents of the same village. 
3In contrast to the corporate lineage, Suku 


clans are dispersed over a much larger area, and © 


contacts between their component lineages are 


often minimal. Some of this dispersal dates back © 


to the time of the movement of the Suku into the 
then empty lands about 150 or 200 years ago. 
Some of it is more recent; thus, when a woman 
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completely independent political unit, with 
no outside authority impinging upon it. 

The corporateness of lineages results, at 
the same time, in automatically pitting one 
lineage against another whenever conflicts 
occur between members of different lineages. 
Here, the principle of total reciprocity pre- 
vails. A homicide must be compensated with 
the payment of two slaves, regardless of 
whether it was accidental or premeditated. 
A theft may be cancelled only by the return 
of an object of equivalent value. The disso- 
lution of a marriage, through divorce or 
death, must be accompanied by the return of 
the bridewealth, appropriate readjustments 
being made for the number of children to 
whom the husband had acquired paternal 
rights; if he relinquishes these rights, the 
original sum is returned in toto, Reciprocity 
is also maintained by balancing an action 
with a similar counteraction. A theft is wiped 
out by an answering theft, an insult returned 
effaces an insult given, a murder is compen- 
sated by a reciprocal murder; in these cases, 
no further settlement is necessary. 

The sources of interlineage conflict lie in a 
real or imagined imbalance in the system of 
reciprocity, and the initiative toward the 
restoration of the balance belongs to the 
offended lineage and to no one else. A fur- 
ther consequence of the conception of reci- 
procity is that since it defines clearly the 
claims of every side in every given situation 
and the exact compensations involved, a con- 
flict between lineages develops from a dis- 
agreement over the events held to be respon- 
sible for the imbalance, and it will be so 
phrased. Agreement on these events is 
ideologically equivalent to the resolution of 
the conflict. There is no place, in this system, 
for arguments over the amount of compen- 
sation, for that is clearly defined, nor over 
such matters as premeditation or accident, 
for these are legally irrelevant and compro- 
mise cannot take place in these terms. Thus, 
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a solution of the conflict must be a redefini- 
tion of the reciprocal imbalance, which is 
mutually acceptable and from which settle- 
ment automatically results. 


The “Normal” Methods of 
Conflict Resolution 


We have described the two networks 
of socio-political relations—the “horizontal” 
system of dyadic relations, and the formal 
“vertical” political organization. Both of 
these possess socially approved mechanisms 
for the solution of interlineage conflicts, and, 
to a large extent, the choice between them 
lies with the lineage. 

Formally, the king is the supreme execu- 
tive and the supreme judge, and, in every 
region, the same powers are vested in his 
representatives, the local political chiefs. 
These are responsible for maintaining the 
peace in their regions; should violent con- 
flict erupt, it is their duty to intervene and 
mediate the dispute with the advice of elders 
selected for the occasion. If their authority 
is defied, they can call upon the help of 
neighboring chiefs and of the king himself. 

So much for the theoretical structure. In 
practice, the traditional political system lays 
primary emphasis on the periodic collection 
of tribute which flows, in principle if not 
always in fact, along the chains of delegated 
authority to the king. The sheer physical 
distances involved, the relatively meager 
technological resources, the limited means of 
communication in a sparsely populated re- 
gion, the lack of any standing force of war- 
riors under the immediate orders of the 
chiefs, suspicions of favoritism—all these 
contribute to the inefficiency of the system. 
It may also be noted that while the territorial 
dispersion of the lineages makes, in some 
measure, for the “horizontal” integration of 
the society, it militates at the same time 
against the kind of integration demanded by 
the pyramidal political structure. The chan- 
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nels to be followed in the latter are based on 
regional affiliation and thus cross-cut the 
direct lines of lineage loyalty. 

In view of the above, it is not surprising 
that methods of conflict resolution, congru- 
ent with the “horizontal” socio-political struc- 
ture of dyadic relationships, are extremely 
important. Such socially approved methods 
rest on negotiation between the two parties, 
and in cases where the facts are known to all, 


agreement is easily achieved, Thus, theft in 


which the culprit is caught red-handed, or an 
accidental murder during a communal hunt, 
or a debt known to all would not be ordi- 
narily disputed. If direct negotiation fails, 
the case may be taken to a judge whose posi- 


tion is validated only by his reputation and ’ 


on whom both parties must agree; his deci- 
sion is reinforced by divination and the 
method of enforcement consists in the pre- 
liminary deposition with him by each party 
of a sum of money or objects equivalent to 


the compensation under dispute. Conflicts | 


involving “mystical” causes, such as deaths 
blamed on adultery, are usually resolved by 
the diviner who determines the “facts” of the 


case and thus, in a quasi judicial capacity, | 
decides on the merits of the dispute. How- 


ever, there is no mechanism for enforcing a 
diviner’s decision. 


Alternative Methods of 
Resolving Conflict 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the methods so far described are not only 
culturally approved but are also successful in 
most cases. If we have dwelt on some of their 
negative aspects, it was to make it clear that 
occasionally they do fail, and the stress on 
the possibilities of failure is necessary to 
understand why the alternative methods to 
be presently described exist at all. This 
must be kept in mind if proper perspective 
on the total Suku political organization is to 
be preserved. However, the subsidiary na- 
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ture of these alternative methods does not 
detract from their theoretical significance. 

When any of the socially approved meth- 
ods cannot be agreed upon, or even when a 
lineage considers that its claim is likely to 
be rejected outright with no further negoti- 
ations possible, direct self-help is resorted to, 
sometimes immediately. Thus, a stolen pig 
is compensated for at once by appropriating 
a pig from the thief’s lineage and if the case 
is clear-cut, no more is said of it, the balance 
of reciprocity being regarded as restored. 
Sometimes, a hostage from the offending 
lineage may be captured to insure greater 
speed of settlement. 

True conflict appears when the two parties 
disagree fundamentally on the premises of 
the case. An accusation of theft is denied, 
the exact sum of an unpaid debt is contested, 
the responsibility for a death rejected out of 
hand. Self-help is then seen by the other 
party as an unprovoked attack demanding 
reciprocal retaliation. It is clear that this 
system, if restricted to the two lineages, 
would result in an impasse or a spiraling 
series of counter-retaliations. In such an 
impasse, continued self-help is often increas- 
ingly difficult since both sides are prepared 
for it and take the necessary precautions; 
animals are kept under surveillance and peo- 
ple take special care not to wander off singly 
and unarmed. The situation may be defined 
as one of total external conflict, in which the 
claims are mutually exclusive since satisfac- 
tion on one side generates counter-claims on 
the other. At the same time, the abandon- 
ment of its claims by a lineage results in an 
internal conflict, for this militates directly 
against the strongly held principle of recip- 
rocal balance vis-d-vis other lineages. 

Resolution of this impasse by force sug- 
gests itself as a feasible way out, and it may 
in fact be used. “War” is declared by one of 
the parties. Each lineage invites neighbor- 
ing villages to participate on its side, with the 


unstated understanding that any deaths or 
wounds will be compensated by it according 
to the usual scale. These alliances are ephem- 
eral, the new participants regard the “war” as 
a kind of dangerous but exciting game, and 
people joining one lineage in one “war” may 
be opposed to it in another. The “wars” sel- 
dom result in many deaths, and their func- 
tion is primarily to bring pressure upon the 
opponent to settle before the costs become 
too high and also, more indirectly, to involve 
the regional chief in the settlement of the 
quarrel since, once violence has occurred, he 
is duty-bound to investigate the original 
cause. The disadvantage of “wars” is that 
they may turn out to be too costly for both 
parties who are legally bound to pay for the 
damages done by participants. The latter, 
knowing this, can afford to be irresponsible. 
Thus, the costs of this solution may be judged 
sometimes to outweigh its advantages. 

The other solution, which we shall now 
examine in detail, consists of a deliberate 
enlargement of the conflict, creating a new 
situation in which other socio-political units 
are forcibly involved. An example should 
make this pattern clear. If lineage A steals a 
goat from lineage B, the latter may resort to 
self-help with regard to a third party, lineage 
C, which has nothing to do with the original 
quarrel. In such cases, lineage B is said to 
act “because of,” that is, in the name of, 
lineage A to which it transfers the blame for 
its action. Thus, lineage B will simply cap- 
ture a goat from the unsuspecting lineage C, 
informing it that any claims about this theft 
should be taken directly to lineage A, that 
of the original thief. This transfer of blame 
is accepted by C which always presents its 
complaints as suggested and demands that A 
settle its obligations, threatening retaliation 
if this is not done. The Suku say that the 
third party is angry at both lineages for 
involving it in the quarrel, but more so at the 
lineage of the first thief which is responsible 
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for the affair in the first place. The next step 
is for the three lineages to get together, the 
third party acting as an informal mediator. 
If the affair is not settled, the third party will 
pressure the recalcitrant lineage to agree 
upon a judge to examine the case. 

While the involvement of a third party in 
the conflict does not automatically lead to its 
solution, it is achieved more easily in this 
manner. From a simple dyadic relationship 
between two autonomous units whose quar- 
rel was legally confined to them alone, the 
structure of the conflict now involves a third 
party, neutral yet highly interested in finding 
a solution. Such mediation may, in fact, be 
preferred to taking the case to a tribunal. 
The original conflict being irreconcilable 
in its opposing interpretation of previous 
events, its presentation in these terms to a 
judge or a chief means that, given Suku legal 
conceptions, each party stands to win all or 
lose all; hence, the presentation tends to lead 
to extreme rather than reconcilable claims. 
With a third party whose judgment carries 
no finality, a mutual readjustment of oppos- 
ing versions is more easily achieved, no con- 
cession being binding. 

It is tempting to view this forcible enlist- 
ment of a mediator as an example of an ex- 
tension of conflict leading to its solution, a 
corollary of the “peace in the feud” proposi- 
tion recently advanced by Gluckman (2, pp. 
1-26), among others. But no matter how 
appealing the paradoxical turn of the phrase 
may be, certain qualifications, or conditions, 
must be explicitly stated. In the case of the 
Suku, the mechanism of extension works only 
as long as the third party accepts the role of 
mediator, and this it does because it accepts 
the cultural premise that the wronged line- 
age is justified in compensating itself in the 
name of the wrongdoer. This cultural prem- 
ise is indispensable, and the success of the 
pattern derives from it and not from the bare 
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structural fact that the conflict has been 


expanded. 

It is also important to stress here that me- 
diation by a third party is not the goal of the 
lineage resorting to this pattern but rather a 
consequence of an autistic view that its bal- 
ance in the system of reciprocity need not be 
strictly a balance between it and every line- 
age taken singly, but between it and the 
surrounding social universe as a whole. The 


lineage seeks first of all compensation; once | 





that is obtained, it considers its claims satis- | 
fied. Its eventual participation in the final | 
settlement is never automatic nor spontane- | 


ous, and it participates mainly because of 
fear of retaliation or war. 


If it considers | 


itself safe from retaliation, as when great dis- 


tances are involved, it may fail to participate 
at all in the settlement. Hence, the situation 
must be clearly understood in terms of indi- 
vidual motivation and action before it is 


analyzed at the level of social structure which | 


is the consequence of action. 


The Extension of Conflict in 
Cases of Homicide 


That extension of conflict does not neces- 
sarily result in successful settlement is seen in 
those cases where the same method, still used 


to reestablish reciprocal balance, is applied | 


to cases of homicide. Here, the socio-struc- 
tural consequences appear to be far from 
integrative in any immediate sense. 

When lineage A is held by lineage B to be 
responsible for the death of one of its mem- 
bers (be the killing deliberate, accidental, or, 


— 


in some cases “mystical”), extension of the | 


conflict may take place through the murder 
of a member of some third lineage. This pat- 
tern stresses the way in which the system of 
reciprocity is conceptualized. The equation 
of reciprocity may be maintained either by a 
return of a subtracted unit or by equal sub- 
traction from both sides. The loss of a man 
is compensated either by its legal equivalent 
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—two persons—or by the infliction of a simi- 
lar loss on the other side. The other side, in 
an impasse, becomes the whole society, In 
both cases, equilibrium is achieved, but the 
consequences for further action differ. In 
the previously described example of theft, 
negotiation is facilitated by the fact that the 
object under dispute, for example a goat, 
may be returned; whatever equilibrium ex- 
ists is flexible and may be changed without 
entailing additional losses for any side. Theft, 
in effect, is reversible; death is not. 

Thus, in the case of homicide, lineage B, 
by subtracting a person from lineage C, has 
achieved irrevocable equilibrium but has not 
replaced its loss in the process. It is usually 
unwilling to participate in any further nego- 
tiations because any readjustment that these 
may necessitate can either demand two peo- 
ple as compensation, or simply confirm that 
it has already “collected” through the second 
killing. No gain existed in the first place, nor 
is any gain forthcoming. Finally, compro- 
mise in terms of a reconciliation of different 
versions of events is impossible because with 
an object, it may be agreed, even if it is not 
believed, that the “theft” was a “mistake”; 
with death, when no mitigating circum- 
stances are allowed, the conflict cannot be 
settled except through the total surrender by 
one of the parties of all its claims. These 
considerations make the first lineage equally 
uncooperative in negotiation. 

These difficulties in reaching a settlement 
are known to the third lineage which has 
been forcibly involved in the conflict. It may 
appeal to the regional chief; the difficulties 
of which have already been commented on 
and what interests us at present is the situa- 
tion which results when normal channels fail. 
The other alternative for the third lineage, 
desperate as it is to solve the external con- 
flict, is to settle at least its own internal con- 
flict—between inaction and the principle of 
reciprocity—by killing a member of yet some 


other lineage. This triggers off a chain of 
further killings, the whole process being 
known as kembi. 

When news of a kembi spreads in a region, 
no lineage may regard itself as safe. Even 
the chiefs’ lineages are not immune; be- 
cause murder is always committed in the 
name of the previous killers, a lineage, angry 
at having been caught in a situation of whose 
very origin it may be ignorant, will deliber- 
ately kill an important person in order to 
make the eventual settlement as costly as 
possible for the original offender. The 
chances for settlement appear when the 
lineage that has been last victimized refuses 
to continue the kembi and calls upon the 
political chief to settle the issue. This de- 
mands an obviously laborious and lengthy 
process of retracing each step in the kembi, 
which may have crossed several regional 
political boundaries, sometimes even into 
neighboring non-Suku groups. In principle, 
the lineage judged to have committed the 
first unjustifiable murder compensates the 
last lineage to have lost a member. The inter- 
mediate links in the chain receive no com- 
pensation, since they have already achieved 
their balance in the system of reciprocity. 
Some kembi are known to have never been 
settled, as far as the Suku are concemed; 
they literally “disappeared over the horizon” 
into neighboring groups. 

The socio-structural consequences of kem- 
bi may now be considered. We do not ven- 
ture to say whether kembi “integrates” the 
society and whether it prevents in any way a 
potentially greater disruption of the social 
order. We shall simply present a shortened 
description of a region at the time of kembi 
given by an informant, and let the reader 
judge for himself this particular aspect of the 
problem. 


When people heard there was a kembi, women 
did not go to the fields by themselves, but sev- 
eral armed men accompanied them; once the 
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work was accomplished, they would quickly 
return to the village. At night, people did not sit 
around the fires outside the houses, so that no 
arrow would be shot at them from the dark. The 
chiefs of lineages and of the land did not sleep 
in their own houses, but in some small hut, for 
fear of an arrow shot through the (grass) wall. 
My own lineage chief was killed in a kembi this 
way: he heard a voice outside the door, asking 
for fire. When he opened the door, the man shot 
him in the chest and ran away into the dark, 
shouting, “We are of such-and-such, and we 
killed for such-and-such, because of kembi.” 

We may now examine certain less imme- 
diate consequences of kembi in relation to 
the social structure. If the extension of con- 
flict over a theft is seen to result in a kind of 
forcible induction of a mediator, the utiliza- 
tion of the same principle in murder results 
in a continuous displacement of localized 
conflict. It may be viewed as a variant of 
the deliberately localized war in international 
relations, the localization, however, shifting 
between different units of the socio-political 
organization. Conflict between any two 
parties in the chain is effectively and often 
quickly settled, and it has no chance to 
increase through mutual aggressive stimula- 
tion. While the displaced conflict may 
“never” be resolved, resolution, in the sense 
of elimination of logically irreconcilable 
claims, is achieved locally and between spe- 
cific units. 

Considering the occasional failures of 
“normal” Suku methods of conflict settle- 
ment, the absence of this pattern of displace- 
ment of conflict would, theoretically, result 
in its permanent localization and in its in- 
creasing intensity, one of the possible out- 
comes being a full-fledged blood-feud. It is, 
of course, difficult to say what “preserves” or 
“maintains” the social structure better, a 
localized blood-feud or one spread wide and 
thin. 

Some General Observations 


We have examined two quite different 
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structural consequences of a single cultural 
pattern in which the principle of reciprocity, 
often illustrated in anthropological literature, 
takes on a modified guise in Suku culture 
under conditions of unresolved conflict. The 
initial consequence of the pattern is, in every 
case, to extend a conflict between any two 
social units to a third one. The further con- 
sequence, however, depends on the charac- 
teristics of the new structural situation thus 
created and on the view of it by the parties 
involved. In one case, the extension of con- 
flict facilitates its settlement. In another, it 
leads to a chain-like introduction of conflict 
to ever new and previously unaffected units 
while automatically resolving the conflict 
between all the preceding units in the chain. 

On the level of anthropological theory and 
method, the situation we have dealt with has 
some relevance to the relation between cul- 
ture, or “custom,” and social structure. One 


prevalent view of culture assigns it no dy- | 
namic role in explanatory schemes and seeks | 


its generalizations or principles exclusively 
on the level of social structure, while seeing 
culture simply as symbolizing existing social 
relations, or, at least, granting the concept of 
culture the role of an alternative view of 
human behavior, unnecessary to and func- 
tionally unintegrated with the structural 
view. 

The logical consequence of this approach 
should be that the cultural conceptions of a 
society are unnecessary to the formulation of 
structural “explanations” and that every 
structural situation should reflect, and per- 
haps even explain, any customs associated 
with it. Thus, in the above example, it 
would be tempting to explain the pattern of 
conflict displacement as a function of some 
kind of imperative of a social structure to 
provide mechanisms for conflict resolution in 
the case of minor conflicts where such resolu- 
tion is in fact facilitated. Yet, the same cul- 
tural conception is directly associated with 
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situations of major and proliferating conflict. 
The direction of the explanatory chain in 
which one custom is derived from two dis- 
similar structural situations appears to be, at 
best, uneconomical. 

We have preferred, asain to deal with 
the conception underlying the pattern as a 
cultural given (whatever its historic sources 
may have been), and we see nothing illogical 
in finding that quite dissimilar structural 
situations may be the consequences of a 
single cultural idea applied to behavior in 
combination with other factors which are 
themselves also significant variables. 

On a more general level, the ethnographic 
example above underscores the necessity of 
viewing any conflict not simply as a dyadic 
relationship possessing internal characteris- 
tics but also in terms of the cultural context 
in which it occurs. A clear-cut logical incom- 
patibility of goals can be seen to exist and to 
be so perceived, fully and consciously, by the 
parties to the conflict. Such situations of 
impasse have usually been analyzed in terms 
of the possibilities of reducing the conflict or 
at least of preventing the conflict from break- 
ing out into violence. Thus, recently Deutsch 
(1) called attention to the need for determin- 
ing a “point of no return,” in which one or 
both parties achieve a “loss of freedom of 
decision” and thus forcible solution threat- 
ens to become inevitable. Similarly, Schel- 
ling (3) points out that “the problem is to 
develop a modus vivendi when one or both 
parties either cannot or will not negotiate 
explicitly. . . .” It is understandable that, 
given the present framework of international 
relations, both authors should concentrate 
heavily on the genesis of conflict in terms of 
communication and restrict the view largely 
to the two parties involved. The attempt is 
to prevent conflict from becoming total and 
irreconcilable. 

In our example, the “point of no return” 
clearly could not be defined exclusively in 


terms of the internal characteristics of the 
conflict and of the parties to it; reference to 
different social and cultural contexts in 
which otherwise structurally similar conflicts 
may occur becomes necessary. It is clear, for 
example, that in labor-management disputes, 
the “point of no return,” when only media- 
tion exists, ceases to be that when compul- 
sory arbitration is introduced. Thus, reso- 
lution may lie in a modification of the social 
structure itself, as well as in the introduction 
into a given social structure of new forces 
which would counteract the development of 
irreconcilability in conflicts, 

The Suku example, however, shows that 
this still does not exhaust the possibilities. 
When the formal Suku political structure 
fails, the situation superficially reverts to 
one of independent units, locked in total 
conflict and with the resolution resting 
entirely on them. The only possibilities may 
be thought to be total surrender by one of 
the parties of all its goals, or, finally, resort 
to war. Yet, kembi illustrates another pos- 
sible method of resolution which is of theo- 
retical interest. It lies neither in the creation 
of a new, more inclusive, social structure nor 
in the prevention of the development of total 
conflict. It is, to be sure, obvious that the 
method can only work when the social field 
that it “plays” embraces a great number of 
quasi-autonomous units. Nevertheless, it 
represents another “logical” outcome of a 
conflict which has reached a “point of no 
return.” 
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Magic, sorcery, and football among urban Zulu: 


a case of reinterpretation under acculturation! 


N. A. SCOTCH 


Russell Sage Fellow, Harvard School of Public Health 


In discussing beliefs in witchcraft in 
Africa, Gluckman (2) points out that native 
beliefs in witchcraft not only persist in the 
face of continuing acculturation but often 
expand and change to meet the exigencies of 
new life situations. In fact, the impact of 
science, and particularly the impact of mod- 
ern medicine, on previously nonliterate Afri- 
cans actually inhibits their traditional beliefs 
and practices much less than might be ex- 
pected; and although it would be incorrect 
to assert that Africans have rejected modern 
medicine—rejected, say modern germ theo- 
ries of disease—the fact remains that they 
sustain the basic structure of their traditional 
beliefs in spite of elemental contradictions 
between those beliefs and scientific explana- 
tions. 





1] wish to thank M. J. Herskovits, A. Vilakazi, 
R. LeVine, and W. Elmendorf for having read 
and made valuable suggestions regarding this 
paper. The responsibility for this final version is, 
of course, completely my own. I also wish to 
thank the National Institutes of Health, the Pro- 
gram of African Studies at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Washington State University, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation for the financial support 
that made possible the field work and analysis of 
data on which this paper is based. This is a 
revised version of a paper read at the 1959 meet- 
ings of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 
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But how can opposing explanations of 
cause and effect be held simultaneously? 
According to Gluckman, concepts of science 
and witchcraft fulfill different functions: 
science explains how a given process occurs, 
as in the course of a disease, for example, 
whereas witchcraft explains why the process 
occurs at all, or why one man and not 
another contracts the disease. From the 
African point of view, modern medicine is 
extremely limited in explaining total situa- 
tions. It may contribute dependable proba- 
bilities, as when it predicts that ten per cent 
of a tribal population will die of tuberculosis, 
or when it prognosticates a specific disease in 


the individual; but it fails to explain, from | 


the African perspective, why one particular | 
child among ten sharing the same conditions | 


contracts tuberculosis whereas the remaining 
nine do not, and it is this last explanation that 


witchcraft continues to provide with assur- | 


ance for modern Africans. As Gluckman (2, 
p. 101) observes: “The difficulty of destroy- 
ing beliefs in witchcraft is that they form a 
system which can absorb and explain many 
failures and apparently contradictory evi- 
dence.” 

This functional aspect of witchcraft may 
explain, to a very great extent, its persistence 
in the belief system of Africans, its expan- 


sion and peculiar adaptability to industrial- | 
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ized Euroamerican modes of life. As Gluck- 
man points out: 


African life nowadays is changing rapidly, and 
witchcraft accusations now involve circum- 
stances arising from Africa’s absorption in West- 
ern economy and polity. Conflicts between old 
and new social principles produce new animosi- 
ties, which are not controlled by custom, and 
these open the way to new forms of accusation. 
Charges, previously excluded, as by a Zulu 
against his father, are now made. The system of 
witchcraft beliefs, originally tied to certain social 
relations, can be adapted to new situations of 
conflict—to competition for jobs in towns, to the 
rising standard of living, made possible by new 
goods, which breaches the previous egalitarian- 
ism, and so forth [2, p. 101]. 


One example of such innovation in the 
application of magic and sorcery—terms 
which I prefer to witchcraft—to cultural 
change and urban living came to my atten- 
tion during my recent research among the 
Zulu in South Africa. It illustrates not only 
how the changing pattern of magic is related 
to the changing way of life, but it does the 
reverse as well, and shows how innovations 
can only be built on previous cultural pat- 
terns. In Durban the Africans show a great 
enthusiasm for soccer, or, to use the local 
term, football, Much of the limited leisure 
of the native male population is devoted to 
watching, discussing, and participating in 
this game, and organized football leagues 
resembling, in their hierarchies of skill, our 
own major and minor leagues in baseball, 
engage in complex rivalries no less extreme, 
bitter, and unremitting than in Chicago or 
Cleveland. This exemplifies the “new situa- 
tions of conflict” to which Gluckman refers. 
Interpersonal and intergroup hostility and 
aggression are much greater in an urban set- 
ting than in the more traditional rural Zulu 
community. Unnaturally crowded condi- 
tions and competition for scarce employment 
opportunities lead to more frequent accusa- 
tions of sorcery in the city. Football, it may 


be hypothesized, serves a dual function in 
this context: first, it is one of the few oppor- 
tunities open to the Zulu for release from the 
anxiety and tensions of anomic urban life; 
and more specifically, it allows the expression 
of the increased aggression and hostility that 
arises in the city between Africans, within 
the framework of a modern, acceptable form. 

It is common knowledge, and not surpris- 
ing, that in an effort to produce winning 
teams each of these football teams employs 
an inyanga, or Zulu doctor, who serves the 
dual purpose of strengthening his own team 
by magic and ritual, and of forestalling 
the sorcery directed at his team by rival 
inyangas. Although no inyanga with whom I 
talked would admit that he employed sorcery 
against opposing teams, each was convinced 
that this was the practice of rival inyangas. 
Actually magic in Durban football is so wide- 
spread that although in searching for players 
there exists at least a minimal recognition of 
individual talent, few players known to be 
the object of umtagathi, or sorcerers, would 
be considered by a team regardless of their 
ability; moreover, success or failure of a team 
is invariably attributed to the skills of the 
inyangas, as well as to the natural talent of 
the players. However, when a team consis- 
tently loses it is the inyanga who is replaced, 
not the players. When, on the other hand, an 
individual player is suspected of being the 
object of sorcery he may be dropped from 
the team for fear that the spell might gen- 
eralize to include the teammates of the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

That football holds a place of extreme 
importance to the African community is 
demonstrated in several ways. Players of 
considerable talent are much sought after 
and part of the work of the trainer is to scout 
other teams and to attempt to entice skilled 
players of opposing teams into joining his 
own. In fact, although ostensibly this is an 
amateur sport, players of promise are fre- 
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quently paid a salary from the treasury of the 
team as a means of keeping them. If a skilled 
player has had difficulty in finding employ- 
ment, it is incumbent on all members of the 
team to find suitable and well-paying em- 
ployment for the star. So involved are the 
efforts of teammates to keep them happy that 
star players are known to pass from club to 
club for the “best deal.” 

Because of this, and for other reasons as 
well, strict discipline is maintained on the 
team. The trainer—or what we would call 
coach—is in a position of supreme authority. 
All the normal rules of status and interper- 
sonal relationships which have long tradi- 
tions and history may be discarded in the 
interests of winning games. Thus, it is even 
possible for a trainer to strike a man older 
than himself—perhaps considerably older— 
if the trainer feels he is not doing his share. 
This, of course, is a gross transgression 
against important Zulu norms regarding 
seniority and status. 

The supernatural is enlisted in every pos- 
sible way to aid in the production of a suc- 
cessful football team. Thus, ritual and cere- 
mony are used on a number of occasions, con- 
nected with football, and serve the functions 
of sanctioning and supporting the efforts of 
a team. Before the season even opens, the 
team slaughters a goat “to open the doors to 
luck” and the season’s end is marked by 
another slaughter. 

Much of the ritual is propitiative as in the 
example of the slaughter cited above, but 
most ceremonies combine propitiation with 
positive attempts to combat sorcery. The fol- 
lowing is an account, related by an educated 
Zulu health educator of the ritual conducted 
by inyangas on the night preceding a match: 


All the football teams have their own inyanga 
who doctors them all for each match. The night 
before a match they must “camp” together 
around a fire. They all sleep there together, they 
must stay naked and they are given umuthi and 
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other medicines by the inyanga. Incisions are 
made on their knees, elbows, and joints. In the 
morning they are made to vomit. They must all 
go together on the same bus to the match, and 
they must enter the playing grounds together. 
Almost every team I know has an inyanga and 
does this—it is necessary to win. Even though 
players are Christians and have lived in towns 
for a long time, they do it, and believe in it. 


Another informant gave as the reasons for 


this practice of camping-out the following 
account: 


The purpose is to avoid liquor, sexual inter- 
course, mixing with enemy players who might 
bewitch them, and mixing with other persons 
who might affect them with ill-luck. 


The camping group is composed of the 
starting team and reserves, plus administra- 
tive members of the club, loyal and enthusi- 
astic supporters, and the inyanga. The morn- 
ing after the camping the whole group moves 
to the playing grounds together. A certain 
procedure is followed: the group keeps a 
very tight formation with every man touch- 
ing the man in front of, behind and beside 
him, the pace is very slow and stylized and 
the group may be likened to a millipede— 
one organism with a million legs. Even when 
the group has to take a bus from one part of 
town to another where the football field is, 
they still make every effort to maintain their 
formation. The players themselves are placed 
right in the center of the group in order that 
they might be protected. Moving out onto 
the actual playing field with their stylized 
trotting step, the group acts very hostile to 
outsiders for fear that intruders will attempt 
to bewitch the players or in some way to 
weaken the “umuthi” or the medicine of the 
inyanga. 

Now, when we compare the description of 
the ritual magic involved in “camping-out” 
with accounts by Bryant (1, p. 501) and 
Krige (3, p. 272) of doctoring of Zulu war- 
riors in the time of Shaka during the early 
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1800’s, we perceive many elements of unmis- 
takable similarity: the circle around the fire; 
the medicines to endow strength and cour- 
age; the medicines on the weapons (cur- 
rently, on football jerseys and shoes) to in- 
crease their potency (currently, to make 
them slippery); and the purificatory emetic 
which, in Shaka’s time, was taken on the 
morning of the battle, and nowadays on the 
morning before the football match. 

Further, the formation followed in reach- 
ing the playing field derives, without doubt, 
from historical military formations. The 
avoidance of sex on the eve of battles can 
also be traced back to earlier customs con- 
nected with warfare. These are but a few 
examples of the basic similarities of the ritual 
and ceremony used currently by football 
teams and formerly by army regiments. 

There is an interesting parallel to be found 
to the above example of cultural syncretism. 
Sundkler (4), in describing Zulu leadership 
patterns in separatist churches, has shown 
that the traditional roles of chief and medical 
specialist are carried over into the modern 
Christian church in much the same way as 
these roles are found in modern football 
teams. 

Returning to the point made earlier—why 
does a belief in magic in football exist at all? 
As Gluckman says, because such a belief 
explains the inexplicable. Why does one 
football team win consistently and another 
lose? Certainly the winning team will have 
players who are more talented—but why, in 
the first place, do these teams manage to 
gather more talented players, and, in the 
second place, why are these players more 
talented, where does their skill come from? 
Why is it that the talented players avoid 
sorcery? These are the questions with which 
magic deals. 

That beliefs in magic help to explain the 
inexplicable is illustrated by the following 
account: 


We health educators started a team and did 
very well. We made a point of not using an 
inyanga. We advertised the fact that we did not 
use one. We even invited a few outsiders on to 
our team so that they would see that we used no 
withcraft, and we hoped that they would tell 
others about this. Well, we won a lot of games 
—and do you know what the people said? They 
said that because we work with European doc- 
tors we were given injections to make us strong 
so that we could win. We could not convince 
them otherwise. 

By this account a number of things are 
made clear. Modern medicine is viewed as 
essentially similar to the magic of the Zulu 
doctor, except in this case it is the magic of 
the European. Formerly, Zulu avoided Euro- 
pean doctors (except in the case of trauma) 
in the belief that they could only help or 
cure Europeans. Today, they accept the fact 
that an African can be helped in many cases 
by modern Western medicine. Nonetheless, 
it is still believed that there are some dis- 
eases—which they refer to as Bantu diseases 
—which cannot be helped by the European. 
Such diseases as umfufuyana, chayiza and 
spoiliyana, which are essentially psychoso- 
matic, hysterical-type personality disorders, 
are rarely taken to the European doctor. 

On the other hand, the injections used 
by European doctors are viewed as being 
entirely magical, and Zulu who come to the 
European doctor for help of any kind always 
insist on a jovo—an injection—as part of any 
treatment. No distinction is drawn between 
the jovo of the white jacketed European doc- 
tor or the roots or herbs of the inyanga clad 
in skins. Thus, when we view the football 
team we clearly see how the winning of 
matches is almost always explained by refer- 
ences to magic. In usual cases it is magic of 
the inyanga, while in unusual cases, like that 
of the health educator team, the magic of the 
European doctors. 

Retention by urban Zulu of magical beliefs 
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and practices also throws some light on the 
persistence of conflict patterns in a changing 
culture. The use of sorcery practices and 
warfare rituals within the framework of the 
game of soccer introduced by Europeans 
illustrates the adaptation of old methods of 
expressing hostility to the new and highly 
frustrating urban situation. 


N. A. SCOTCH 
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Negative ethnocentrism 


MARC J. SWARTZ 
The College, University of Chicago 


That every society considers itself “supe- 
rior” to all others is widely accepted in the 
social sciences. Sumner’s classic definition of 
ethnocentrism tells us that the term refers to 


the view of things in which one’s own group is 
the center of everything, and all others are scaled 
with reference to it. . . . Each group nourishes 
its own pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, 
exalts its own divinities and looks with contempt 
on outsiders [2, p. 18]. 


It is not the intention of this paper to deny 
the universality of the basic phenomenon to 
which Sumner is referring. However, as the 
statements below indicate, certain problems 
exist in applying the concept to at least one 
society, that on Roménum Island in Truk 
atoll, The particular quotes included here 
are illustrative of very many similar state- 
ments noted. 


A man of about fifty-five has been told that the 
anthropologist’s father is almost sixty and that he 
is in excellent health, works daily, and does not 
show any of the signs of senile decline dreaded 
by Trukese and quite evident in the man. The 
man says: “That’s it. You people of America 
understand everything well. Your food is good 
but ours is bad. They are good, the people of 
America. They are bad, the people of Truk.” 


A young woman is weaving a palm frond basket 
by a technique which appeared slightly different 
from that observed in other weavers. 

MS: How is it that you weave that way? 


Woman: We are bad, we the people of the Truk. 
We don’t understand anything well. 


MS: How is that? (i.e., what do you mean by 
that?) 


Woman: The heads of Americans are good, but 
the heads of Trukese are bad. 

These are only two instances of the almost 
daily statements that I encountered. The 
readiness of the people of Roménum to pro- 
claim their inferiority to Americans is well 
shown by the woman weaving a basket. I 
had asked her about her weaving only on the 
chance that she might provide some interest- 
ing material on technology and instead of 
this I received what was at that time a rather 
startling endorsement of Americans together 
with condemnation of Trukese intelligence. 

The obvious problem that such data raise 
is how the people’s frequent low evaluation 
of themselves and, at least verbal, high 
regard for American ways can be reconciled 
with the ethnocentrism to be expected in all 
societies. As I have indicated, I do not pro- 
pose to conclude that ethnocentrism is lack- 
ing in Truk, but rather that the concept “eth- 
nocentrism” needs some revision. What I 
hope to do is show that statements such as 
those recorded here are as much to be expect- 
ed under certain circumstances as are the 
kinds of things to be heard in American 
Legion speeches. Before it is possible to 
advance my own explanation and the revision 
of the concept “ethnocentrism” which that 
explanation will call for, it will be necessary 
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to consider alternate explanations and to pro- 
vide further data. 


Flattery as an Explanation 


Both Gladwin (1, p. 102) and Swartz (3, 
4) have shown in some detail that the Truk- 
ese are given both to flattery and self-efface- 
ment. Particularly when these people are 
dealing with foreigners and others of high 
status they are often almost servile in their 
behavior and demeanor. It might appear, 
then, that unctuousness is the explanation for 
the abuse they heap upon themselves and the 
praise they accord to things American. 

There are certain difficulties in accepting 
this explanation. In the first place, the defi- 
nition of ethnocentrism first provided by 
Sumner and now very widely accepted does 
not allow for such behavior. This view re- 
quires that a group “boast itself superior . . . 
and look with contempt on outsiders” and, 
whatever the motive behind the kind of 
statements recorded on Truk, this is certainly 
not being done. Of course, it can be argued 
that the Trukese “really” do not mean what 
they are saying and that in their souls they do 
as the general understanding of ethnocen- 
trism would have them do. However, if mod- 
ern psychology has taught us anything, it is 
that there is no such thing as meaningless 
behavior. Perhaps the Trukese do not mean 
precisely what they say when they maintain 
that “the heads of Americans are good, but 
the heads of Trukese are bad,” indeed it will 
be argued here that this statement and those 
like it do not mean exactly what they say, but 
they surely mean something. Statements 
repeated as often as these and in as great 
sincerity surely mean something and cannot 
be dismissed as mere flattery. 


Assimilation as an Explanation 


Another explanation for the failure of the 
people of Roménum, Truk to behave in the 
way our understanding of ethnocentrism 
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would lead us to believe they should behave, 
is that their culture is in the process of col- 
lapsing and they are moving toward assimi- 
lation. 

This, however, is simply not the case. The 
kinship system of Roménum is entirely in- 
tact; important parts of the pre-contact 
religion flourish despite the overlay of 
Christianity; the division of labor is as it was 
a century ago; and the political system, 
although directly changed by foreign inter- 
vention, functions very much as it always 
has (4). 

More important, perhaps, than any of this 
in demonstrating the strength of Trukese 
culture and its continuing viability are the 
psychological reactions of the Trukese to 
living among Americans. Three Roménum 
men spent several months working for the 
U. S. Navy on the nearby island of Guam a 
few years before the fieldwork on which this 
paper is based. These men told me of the 
great joys of Guam: of the beer and prosti- 
tutes, the abundant luxury of food, and the 
general ease of life among the Americans. 
But the main point of their stories was that 
they were extremely pds (homesick, lonely) 
for their home island, their customary diet of 
breadfruit and fish, and for their kinsmen. 
Surely these are not the reactions of men 
living in a moribund society moving swiftly 
toward assimilation. In fact, these stories are 
exactly what one would expect from nor- 
mally ethnocentric individuals. To clinch 
the matter, these same men are numbered 
among the many Roménum people who 
made statements similar to those of the “old” 
man and the basket weaver. 


Lack of Ethnocentrism as an Explanation 


Still another possibility that must be con- 
sidered is that the people of Roménum are 
simply not ethnocentric, This view might 
hold that although their society is viable, the 
feeling that they are superior to other groups 
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and that these groups are more or less con- 
temptible is somehow absent. 

The contention here would be that the 
Trukese case indicates that ethnocentrism is 
not a universal phenomenon. The argument 
would hold that since their culture is viable 
and their statements comparing themselves 
unfavorably with Americans meaningful, it 
follows that somehow this culture does not 
provide for ethnocentrism in its sharers. This 
is, of course, based on the assumption, in line 
with Sumner’s definition and common usage, 
that ethnocentrism is a general attitude 
which members of a society maintain toward 
all other groups. The argument for this 
hypothesis would be that since the Trukese 
seem to think that they amount to very little 
when compared to Americans, there is no 
reason to believe that they insist on thinking 
of themselves as a superior group in general. 

While this is a logical possibility, empiri- 
cally it is not the case. When Truk was vis- 
ited by some men from the nearby island of 
Puluwat, which is much less acculturated, 
Roménum people made many derisive jokes 
about the scanty clothing they wore and their 
generally unadvanced ways. A friend of 
mine laughingly told me that the Puluwat 
men were like monkeys and lived in trees. 
Similarly, a number of Roménum people 
know of New Guinea and they consider the 
inhabitants of this place to be unregenerate 
cannibals whom they group together with 
sharks and other fearsome and hateful life 
forms. 

Nor is their derision and implied superior- 
ity limited to societies less Westernized than 
themselves. The Roménum people show a 
certain amount of contempt and fear in re- 
gard to the people living on the other islands 
of Truk atoll. I was continually being assured 
that the people of kei fénu (“those islands,” 
said with a sweep of the hand toward all the 
other islands in the huge lagoon) used unbe- 
lievably foul language, did not know how to 
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speak proper grammatical Trukese, and ate 
sharks, cats, and other things no decent per- 
son would consider. When the American 
administration proposed that the six-weekly 
job of unloading the visiting freighter be 
given to anyone who applied for it rather 
than be restricted to the men of each island in 
turn, it was darkly predicted that Roménum 
men would come to grief if they had to work 
with Trukese from other islands. 

Even the people of the neighboring Mort- 
lock islands come in for a certain amount of 
hostility and scorn. The great success these 
highly accultured people have had in win- 
ning responsible jobs with the Americans is 
thought to be due to their linguistic ability 
(Mortlockese and Trukese are mutually intel- 
ligible but Mortlockese has a phonemic “]” 
while Trukese has not, and Roménum people 
claim this is the reason the Mortlockese learn 
English while they do not). The language of 
the Mortlocks, however, is the butt of many 
jokes in which it is treated as a rather sorry 
substitute for proper speech, 

With respect to a number of groups, then, 
the Roménum people show the same sorts of 
ethnocentric reactions as those found every- 
where else. Their poor estimation of them- 
selves as compared with Americans cannot 
be explained as a simple extension of a gen- 
eral lack of ethnocentrism. 


Love of Americans as an Explanation 
The final possibility to be considered be- 


fore advancing the revision of the concept of 
ethnocentrism which I believe these data 
make necessary is that the Trukese of Romé- 
num are so fond of Americans that their 
attachment overrides the more general feel- 
ing of superiority to other groups. 

As in the last section, this is a logical pos- 
sibility, but empirically it receives no con- 
firmation. Since the Trukese are not very 
willing to offend anyone if they can help it 
and since I am an American, it is not sur- 
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prising that I was able to collect little direct 
data about their emotional reaction to Amer- 
icans other than complimentary statements 
about myself, my wife, other anthropologists 
who have visited the island, and government 
officials. Despite this, such evidence as was 
collected indicates that, at best, Americans 
are no more lovable than the members of any 
other group. 

The one somewhat direct statement I was 
able to get from informants concerned a com- 
parison between the Japanese regime which 
ruled Truk before and during World War II 
and the present American administration. 
Although all such statements began with 
general praise for the “politeness” of Ameri- 
cans, which meant that unlike the Japanese 
they did not flog, slap, and insult the Truk- 
ese, there were two important reservations 
sometimes expressed. In the first place, those 
who were old enough to remember the pre- 
war period often said that economically they 
were much better off under the Japanese 
because there was more money in circulation 
and more jobs to be had. Secondly, although 
the Americans are more polite than the Jap- 
anese, the Japanese “loved” the Trukese 
more. The last means, for the most part, that 
many Japanese learned to speak Trukese 
whereas only American anthropologists, nev- 
er government officials, do, and many of the 
Japanese lived in Trukese villages before the 
war whereas the American officials and their 
families live in a settlement far removed from 
the natives. 

When the importance that Trukese place 
on pisek (goods, material things) is realized 
(2, p. 101, et passim), it is obvious that the 
fact that the Americans provide fewer oppor- 
tunities to get the means with which these 
things can be bought does not make them be- 
loved. Similarly, a rather offended tone pres- 
ent in discussing living arrangements of local 
American government personnel also indi- 
cates that this is not a source of love. Also, of 
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course, the physical and linguistic distance 
between Americans and the Trukese does not 
promote warm feelings. 

The point here is not that the Trukese dis- 
like the Americans any more than they dislike 
anyone else; there is no evidence to indicate 
that this is so, but rather that there is no rea- 
son to believe that their affections for them 
are so strong that the normal ethnocentric 
“contempt for outsiders” should be over- 
ridden. 


Some Refinement of the Concept 


Having considered and rejected a number 
of possible explanations for the poor evalua- 
tion Trukese give their own culture as com- 
pared with that of the American, it is now 
possible to advance the explanation I believe 
to be proper. As I have indicated, this ex- 
planation requires some refinement of the 
concept of ethnocentrism. 

Sumner’s definition at the beginning of 
this paper contains two basic elements, First, 
one’s group is the standard by which all 
groups are judged. Second, each group 
thinks itself superior to all outsiders. It is my 
position that the second part of this defini- 
tion does not apply on Truk, although the 
first does, and that this inapplicability is due 
to an assumption that is implicit in Sumner’s 
definition. It should be pointed out before 
going further that although this discussion is 
directed to Sumner’s statement it applies 
equally well to most, if not all, current uses 
of the concept. 

This implicit assumption referred to is that 
the members of society recognize basic and 
pervasive cultural differences between them- 
selves and the members of different societies. 
This assumption can be seen in Sumner’s 
statement that “Each group boasts itself 
superior—and looks with contempt on out- 
siders.” This implies a monolithic judgment 
based on a thoroughgoing difference seen to 
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exist between the groups. Sumner does not 
say that each group boasts itself superior in 
most ways, he simply says that each group 
boasts itself superior. 

It is my contention that the people of Truk, 
and in all likelihood the people of many other 
societies, do not recognize any basic, thor- 
oughgoing difference between themselves 
and at least some outsiders.1 They are 
keenly aware of specific differences, such as 
those involving wealth and technology, but 
more global differences, such as those in 
basic cultural values, escape their notice. 

Now if it can be shown that the Trukese 
are not aware of the wider differences which 
exist between themselves and Americans, if 
their judgments of their own and of American 
culture are based on what they believe to be 
specific and isolated differences, then their 
evaluations can be understood as essentially 
no different from the sort of ethnocentrism 
which “looks with contempt on outsiders.” 
The point is that if the Trukese believe Amer- 
icans to be basically similar to themselves, 
then conceding American superiority on 
some specific point does not really threaten 
their own values. That is, if Americans are 
really just rich Trukese, then Trukese culture 
is not in any crucial way devaluated by ad- 
mitting their richness. 

That Trukese do not think of themselves as 
basically different from Americans is indi- 
cated by a considerable body of data. My 
friends on Roménum, for example, could not 
believe that I did not do work for my wife’s 
brother. At least an hour one evening was 
spent in my being questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned about how it could be possible that my 





1 Dr. Robert LeVine suggests that such thor- 
ough-going differences are thought to be present 
only in groups about which virtually nothing is 
known. This seems to be supported by the Truk- 
ese belief that the people of New Guinea are like 
sharks. That is, knowing nothing of the group 
they are thought to be of a different species. 
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wife was allowed to remain married to me if I 
did not spend at least part of my time doing 
the bidding of my brother-in-law as the Truk- 
ese do. Similarly, I doubt that I ever did suc- 
ceed in convincing a group of Roménum men 
that I had not seen my older brother for some 
time, since they felt that, as among them- 
selves, he would call on me frequently for aid 
in his work and would not allow me to remain 
away from him for extended periods of time. 

Such examples could be given at length, 
and John L. Fischer who has also worked in 
Truk reports similar experiences which could 
be recounted here, but the point, I believe, 
does not need to be belabored. The Trukese 
do not perceive a fundamental difference 
between themselves and Americans. They 
believe that we practice the same customs, 
hold the same values, and cherish the same 
goals that they do. When they compare 
themselves unfavorably to us, they are not 
attaching a low value to their entire way of 
life, as their statements seem to indicate on 
first blush. What they are saying, in effect, 
when they say “They are good, the people of 
America, they are bad, the people of Truk,” 
is that through some circumstance or other, 
people basically no different from themselves 
have come to develop specific and limited 
differences of some importance and value. 

The case will be even stronger when it is 
realized that the contexts in which Trukese 
praise American ways at the cost of their own 
almost always involve material things. The 
basket weaver has seen American suitcases 
and other sturdy containers and knows that 
Americans do not spend time weaving palm 
fronds into temporary receptacles that will 
dry and have to be replaced after a few days. 
The old man knows that Americans somehow 
have food of all kinds whenever they need it 
and need not eat things they do not want 
because there is nothing else available. There 
is no reason to believe either of these people 
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see America as having a completely different 
culture from theirs. We have just seen, in 
fact, that there is every reason to believe that 
they do not see it this way. 

In another context it was pointed out that 
the Trukese hold pisek (material things) in 
very high regard so that their positive evalu- 
ation of American culture can be understood 
as a simple act of ethnocentrism. The first 
element of ethnocentrism is that own group 
provides the basis for judging all other 
groups. Their great esteem for American 
culture in the area of material things, and 
even their poor evaluation of themselves on 
this specific feature, is a simple extension of 
ethnocentrism into a negative area; i.e., neg- 
ative in the sense that when they apply one of 
their own values to a specific difference 
which they perceive, their culture comes out 
less well than that of a foreign group, Since 
they do not perceive a general difference 
between themselves and Americans, and 
since even the negative estimation they make 
of themselves is based on their own stand- 
ards, there is no reason to view their behavior 
as other than ethnocentric, although the eth- 
nocentrism in question happens to result in a 
negative judgment of themselves. 

This negative ethnocentrism has precisely 
the same structure as the more usual “posi- 
tive” ethnocentrism. In both cases a spe- 
cific, not a general, difference is perceived 
between own group and outsiders. This dif- 
ference is then referred to the values held in 
own group and is reacted to in terms of those 
values. Very often the reaction is one in 
which own group comes out superior to the 
other group because in general, as Plato 
pointed out, “What is honored in a country is 
cultivated there,” but as I have tried to show, 
the process is the same even if own group 
comes out as inferior. Since no general dif- 
ference is perceived between own and out- 
side group, a superior rating for some spe- 
cific trait in a foreign culture does not neces- 
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sarily entail a general devaluation of one’s 
own culture. If no basic difference is be- 
lieved to exist between the outsiders and own 
group, the outsiders’ excellence in some spe- 
cific thing can be easily rationalized. 


We have already seen one case of such — 


rationalization. The Trukese believe that the 
Mortlockese get all the desirable government 
jobs because they can pronounce the sound 
“El” and the Trukese cannot. Similarly, when 


pressed for an explanation of American supe- ' 


riority, Roménum people gave me one of two 
explanations. First, Americans have better 
and more food. There was never any indica- 
tion why this was so, it simply was. Secondly, 
Americans had a machine which made money 
and the Trukese did not. 


The Trukese do not blame themselves for | 
being behind Americans in material goods. It 
is not their fault, i.e., the inadequacy of their | 


culture, that brings about American superi- 
ority. It is simply chance or, at least, things 
beyond their control. Their judgment is 


—E 


based firmly on the values of their own group | 


and while they do not, in this case, glorify 


themselves and scorn outsiders, the mechan- | 


ism is the same, 

The fact that at least one group applies 
what must be considered ethnocentric stand- 
ards to another group and from this aplica- 
tion there results a judgment favorable to the 
other group calls for a refinement in our 
understanding of the concept “ethnocen- 
trism.” 

It is proposed here that negative state- 
ments about own group vis-a-vis some other 
group should be viewed as possibly being of 
the same general type as statements which 
“boast the superiority” of own group and that 
ethnocentrism not only brings the members 
of a group to judge others in terms of their 
own values, but also to see other groups as 
having these same values. If a group looks 
“with contempt on outsiders,” it may be 
because the outsiders are thought to have a 
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poor version of own way of life and not 
because they are practitioners of a com- 
pletely different way. 
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The long range goal of this proposal is to 
obtain comparable data from a large number 
of independent cultures on intergroup rela- 
tions, stereotypes of own and other groups, 
and possible correlates of ethnocentrism. 
The proposed vehicle is an interview outline, 
indicating in considerable detail the kinds of 
information that seem desirable. While a 
major goal of the research is that of testing 
the details of the general theory of ethnocen- 
trism widely shared throughout the social 
sciences, it is also hoped that the information 
be so collected as to be usable for other ap- 
proaches to the problem area of intergroup 
relations. 

The research setting envisaged is primarily 
that of anthropological field work, with eth- 
nographers being encouraged to extend their 
data collection program to include this con- 
tent, where not already a part of their sched- 
uled activity. In this sense, first, the pro- 
posal is for cooperative research. To justify 
such cooperation in field work as well as for 
other reasons, it has seemed desirable to 





1 This effort has been supported by Northwest- 
ern University’s Program of African Studies, Pro- 
gram in International Relations, and Program in 
Comparative Politics. 
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make the planning as cooperative and as rep- 
resentative as possible. For this reason, a 
preliminary form of the interview schedule 
was sent to a considerable number of social 
scientists known to have interests in this area. 
The interview outlines presented in the ap- 
pendices to this paper have been modified as 
a result of the suggestions received.? 





2 We would like to indicate our gratitude for 
suggestions received from the following: Gordon 
W. Allport, Leonard Berkowitz, Ronald M. 
Berndt, Edward M. Bruner, William R. Catton, 
Norma Diamond, Leonard W. Doob, Robert Fra- 
ger, David French, Jacob Fried, Harry Grace, 
Arthur Gladstone, Daniel Glaser, Walter Gold- 
schmidt, Joseph Greenberg, Harold Guetzkow, 
Frances S. Herskovits, Melville J. Herskovits, 
Winfred F. Hill, John J. Honigman, Francis L. 
K. Hsu, Bradford B. Hudson, Chester L. Hunt, 
Kiyoshi Ikeda, Clyde Kluckhohn, Wallace E. 
Lambert, Daniel J. Levinson, George A. Lund- 
berg, Robert B. MacLeod, Gardner Murphy, H. 
B. Murphy, Jiri Nehnevajsa, Thomas F. Petti- 
grew, Dean G. Pruitt, Bertram H. Raven, P. C. 
Ray, René Ribeiro, Irwin Rinder, Milton Ro- 
keach, Edward Rose, Judy F. Rosenblith, Lee B. 
Sechrest, William A. Scott, Marshall H. Segall, 
Harold M. Schroder, Richard D. Schwartz, M. 
Brewster Smith, Richard C. Snyder, Eugene S. 
Uyeki, W. Edgar Vinacke, Anthony F. C. Wal- 
lace, and Walter P. Zenner. We are particularly 
indebted to Marshall H. Segall for conducting 
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But beyond such editorial help, we believe 
the proposed study to be a collective product. 
The “theory” of ethnocentrism as a body of 
observations and interpretations is more 
widely accepted and used than probably any 
other doctrine within the social sciences. And 
perhaps more than any doctrine, it is an 
unannounced emergent, a common product 
to be claimed by no one discipline or school. 

While facets of the theory have been sub- 
jected to considerable direct investigation 
(as in work on the personality correlates of 
individual differences in ethnocentrism with- 
in a single ethnic group), the great bulk of 
its propositions are unverified in any formal 
way. This proposal is for the assemblage of 
data toward that end. The great promise of 
the problem area, and its relevance to inter- 
group conflict, seem to justify the effort. 

We have spoken as though there were a 
unified or unifiable theory of ethnocentrism, 
We believe there is, but will not attempt to 
present it here, except as it is indicated in the 
exposition of the reasons for including spe- 
cific topics in the interview.* 





several interviews for us among the Banyankole, 
the Baganda, and the Batoro in Uganda. His 
interviews and suggestions have been most im- 
portant in our revisions of the previous schedule. 
We are indebted to Stephen Starr for both biblio- 
graphical assistance and specific suggestions, and 
to Walter Zenner for long-standing conversation 
on this topic, dating back to 1954. 

3 This “common theory” can be taken as that 
treatment of ethnocentrism which is the common 
denominator of sources such as the following: 
Allport (3), Klineberg (18), Sherif and Sherif 
(30), The International Sociological Association 
(16), Adorno et al. (2), Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz (6), Merton (25), Barry (4), Simpson and 
Yinger (31), and many others. Since some of 
these sources explicitly disagree with each other, 
it may seem wrong to claim a common theory. 
But we believe we could, given sufficient space, 
time and effort, present a very considerable com- 
mon denominator. The disagreements are very 
often focused upon causal hypotheses rather 


The problem area is much more impor- 
tant than any particular crystallization of the 
theory, and while we have a specific agenda 
of hypotheses which we feel merit testing, we 
hope to collect data relevant to all points of 
view. 


Review of Available Data 


The interests of the present effort are per- 
haps best conveyed by an inspection of the 
interview schedules shown in the appendix. 
At least three research topics in the present 
social science literature are covered. The 
first has to do with the universality of ethnic 
self-love and out-group hostility. The second 
is an interest in the specific stereotypes or 
traits which one group attributes to another. 
The third has to do with social distance. 

1. Universal ethnocentrism. In the first 
of these interests, Sumner is our predecessor. 
In Folkways (33) he cites some 18 illustra- 
tions under ethnocentrism. In The Science of 
Society (34) he cites some 75 illustrations 
under his headings Group Hostility in vol- 
umes 1 and 4. He cites no negative instances, 
presumably because in his wide ranging read- 
ings he found none. (That he was conscien- 
tiously alert to negative instances is shown by 
his attention to them on other main topics, 
as on Warlikeness.) Yet we do not know how 
to deal with the hundreds of other ethnogra- 
phies with which he dealt: what would fail- 
ure to mention the topic mean? And the 
original data, as well as his abstracts, are 
undoubtedly too sketchy to answer such a 
primary empirical question as to the uniform 





than upon the details of the sociopsychological 
syndrome. Thus Sherif and Sherif explicitly 
reject the displacement hypothesis accepted by 
many of the others (and in some form by the 
present authors), but do agree upon the syn- 
drome of in-group adulation, out-group hate and 
stereotyping, and discover it being evolved de 
novo as a concommitant of group formation in 
their boy’s camp experiments. 
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co-occurrence of in-group adulation and out- 
group hostility. It is far from self-evident 
that these two must always go together. If 
they do, this can be set up as an empirical 
finding, not an analytic tautology. Similarly, 
we immediately become interested in the 
question of the degree of ethnocentrism of 
various groups and its correlates among other 
variables—a study parallel to, but of still 
greater cogency than, the study of individual 
differences in prejudice within our own cul- 
ture, The very uniformity of Sumner’s data 
makes us feel certain of the importance of the 
phenomenon, and desirous of the more de- 
tailed data which we seek. 

The Human Relations Area Files represent 
a modern form of Sumner’s interests. The 
topic is well represented in the index, under 
the headings, 186 Ethnocentrism; 609 Be- 
havior towards nonrelatives; 648 Interna- 
tional relations; 578 In-group antagonisms; 
563 Ethnic stratification; etc. In the prep- 
aration of this paper, we have made a sam- 
pling of the contents of the files.* 

Of the 55 groups examined, some informa- 
tion on ethnocentrism was judged present in 
36. Of this sample, 35 were judged to be 
ethnocentric. The one exception was the 
Lepcha. These people have a fundamental 
acceptance of other groups as equals who 
have customs which differ, customs which 
would be unacceptable to Lepchas, but 
which may be perfectly valid for the group in 
question. Nonetheless, these differences in 
customs are a frequent topic of conversation, 
and are noted with both amusement and dis- 
gust. By and large, these data do not seem to 
contradict Sumner’s bold generalization. But 
again, the data are too sketchy to enable one 
to go on to the detailed analyses, nor are the 
details on the stereotyped traits attributed to 





* We are indebted to Dr. Miriam Papanek for 
abstracting the files for us. The set of the files at 
the University of Chicago was used. 
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out-group and in-group sufficient for testing 
cross-cultural propositions, nor can we be 
sure how to interpret the absence of data on 
many peoples. If we take it as probable that 
the ethnographer is most certain to record 
the most striking facts, and further assume 
for the past an unconscious ethnocentrism 
upon the part of most ethnographers, then 
the self-adulation of an “obviously inferior” 
people might have been most noteworthy, 
and the absence of this ethnocentrism unno- 
ticeable and hence unrecorded. As to the 
general absence of this content area in mod- 
ern ethnographies, Zenner (37) has testified. 
On the other hand, Rose (29) has shown the 
possibility of studying treatment of minority 


populations cross-culturally, through the use | 


of published materials on some 40 literate 
societies. 

2. Stereotypes. The second research tra- 
dition which we intersect is that on out-group 
stereotyping. Here the research has been 
done almost entirely in the United States or 


in other Europeanized and nationally inte- | 


grated cultures. It is one of the innovations 
of the present study to attempt to get this 
content into ethnographic field work. The 
research tradition was started by the classic 
study of Katz and Braly (17) whose trait 
lists have influenced our own. Such studies 
have been replicated the world around, as by 
Kusunoki (19), MacCrone (23), Buchanan 
(9), Berreman (5), and Lambert and Kline- 
berg (21), to name but a few. 

While these studies have not been con- 
ducted by anthropologists, an anthropolo- 


gist’s communication to one of us (D.T.C.) . 


is a partial source of our interest in this con- 
tent. Paul Radin was wont to allege that 
there was a core of stereotypes which each 
ethnic group held of each out-group: that 
the out-group was aggressive or self-aggran- 
dizing, immoral, and unclean. While the 
studies of Katz and Braly (17) and of Bu- 
chanan (9) are sufficient to require serious 
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qualification of any notion of “universal 
stereotypes,” there are strong enough theo- 
retical grounds for expecting such universals 
to make the matter worth formal empirical 
study. Two types of grounds exist. The first 
is a slight extension of ethnocentrism theory 
itself, the second is psychoanalytic theory. 

The first theory assumes that the hostility 
is primary, and that the stereotyped imagery 
is an unconscious rationalization for the hos- 
tility. Through an opportunistic process ex- 
plicable in terms of both selective-perception 
and learning theories, the most plausibly 
ascribable attributes of the out-group will be 
employed to justify the hostility, insofar as 
they can be interpreted as evils, as most traits 
can be (25, 1957, pp. 426-43). Now if each 
ethnic group is in fact ethnocentric, then it is 
plausible to accuse an out-group of such 
traits. Thus we would expect to find among 
a set of “universal stereotypes” these traits: 

A. They are egotistical and self-centered. 
They love themselves more than they 
love us. They think they are God’s 
chosen people. 

B. They are clannish. They stick together. 
They exclude others. 

C. They use different standards in dealing 
with one of their own than they do in 
dealing with us. They feel less guilt in 
cheating or stealing or using force 
against one of us than against one of 
their own kind. 

D. They are aggressive, expansionistic. 
They want to get themselves ahead in 
the world even if it is at our expense. 
They are happy when they beat one of 
us out. 

E. They hate us and others not of their 
tribe. They are a hostile people. 

F. They are immoral and unclean. 

This last point is based upon the fact that 
customs vary from ethnic group to ethnic 
group. Ethnocentrism theory emphasizes 
that each tends to teach its own customs as 


moral, all deviations as immoral and unclean, 
etc. Typically, the in-group morals are 
taught by using certain out-groups as bad 
examples. 

A very similar set of “universal stereo- 
types” can be derived on psychoanalytic 
grounds. For this theory, out-group stereo- 
types represent the common “projections” of 
the unconscious guilts and wishes shared 
within the in-group. There are certain uni- 
versal socialization problems which each 
group has to control, and which will thus uni- 
versally create projection needs. These 
would include: (1) selfishness or covetous- 
ness, (2) toilet training or cleanliness, (3) 
sex or immorality, (4) aggression and hos- 
tility. These need not all be ascribed to the 
same out-group. The ascription might be on 
the basis of opportunistic appropriateness, or 
on other grounds, Bettelheim and Janowitz 
(6) have interpreted Freudian theory to pre- 
dict that “id projections” (e.g., unclean, im- 
moral, lazy) will be ascribed to the people of 
darkest skin and hair available, while “super- 
ego projections” (ambitiousness, covetous- 
ness, willingness to work too hard, etc.) will 
be attributed to the lighter out-groups. There 
would seem to be contradictory instances, as 
in rural California in the 1930’s when the old 
established Anglos stereotyped the blond and 
blue-eyed “Okies” and “Arkies” with id pro- 
jections, and the local Japanese farmers with 
superego projections. Nonetheless, here is 
an explicit source of generalizations ready 
for empirical examination upon a cross-cul- 
tural basis. 

The theoretical emphasis upon the oppor- 
tunistic exploitation of group attributes to 
rationalize hostility also leads to an interest 
in reciprocal sets of mutual stereotypes of a 
nonuniversal nature. The argument is that 
if there are cultural differences, these differ- 
ences are (1) more apt to be noted the larger 
the difference, (2) exaggerated (predicted by 
both learning theory and perception theory 
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bases, vis. Campbell, 11), and (3) negatively 
evaluated, by both of the groups in question. 
Thus actual differences should be able to be 
diagnosed by latent agreements in the mutual 
stereotypes covered over by the reversed 
evaluative connotations. The evaluative ma- 
trix predicted by ethnocentrism theory is 
thus: 

Descriptions of 
Group A Group B 
Good Bad 

Good 


Descriptions by 
Group A 
Group B Bad 




















When an actual difference is superimposed, 
one might get the following, as the English 
vis-a-vis the Yankee. 

Descriptions of 








Descriptions by —_ English Yankees 
Good: Bad: intru- 
reserved, sive, for- 

English | respect pri- | ward, push- 
vacy of ing. 
others. 
Good: 
Bad: friendly, 
Yankees | snobbish, | outgoing, 
cold, un- extroverted, 
friendly. open- 
hearted. 














Bruner (8) has described such a set in 
which the European cattle ranchers of the 
Dakotas regarded themselves as thrifty and 
provident, the local Hidatsa Indians as 
spendthrifty and improvident. Under the 
constraints of a strong moral tradition of 
immediate sharing of wealth, the Hidatsa 
regarded the Europeans as stingy, selfish 
hoarders, while they themselves were unself- 
ish and generous. Obviously both were able 
to report on a genuine cultural difference in 
such a way as to portray the out-group as 
evil. Mack (24) reports another complemen- 
tary (if not complimentary) set of stereo- 
types between the Swedes and Italians of an 
American mill town. 

3. Social distance. A third research tradi- 
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tion represented in the proposed study is the 
measurement of social distance. Initiated by 
Bogardus (7) this involves postulated uni- 
versal steps of degrees of intimacy, plus an 
interest in the differential distance to which 


various specific out-groups are held, This — 


line of research has had a great deal of study 
in the United States, with various ethnic 
groups serving both as in-groups of reference 
and as out-groups. It and variations upon 


it have been used throughout the literate | 


world; e.g., Dodd (13), Adinarayaniah (1), 
Prothro and Melikian (28), Mukerjee (26), 
Lambert (20), Catapusan (12), and many 
others. 

In the present study, the interest is both 
upon discovering the correlates of varying 
degrees of social distance among the out- 
groups available to the typical group, and 
upon the specific steps in the social distance 
ladder and the unanimity with which these 
are ordered as to intimacy the world over. 
Bogardus’ steps dealing with acceptability as 
ethnic group member, territorial resident, 
and as marriage partner seem immediately 
usable. The items “friend or chum” seem less 
apt to be relevant; the items dealing with 
“admission to my profession or business” not 
at all. With an effort to broaden the kinds of 
steps included, we introduce steps such as 
eating together, sharing magic, entertaining 
within house, sitting down together, trading 
with, adopting, and the like. 


Methodological Considerations 


1. Indigenous instances and the retro- 
spective focus. Casual observations of daily 
events offer convincing evidence that there 
is no foreseeable shortage of material for the 
student of intergroup hostility. Why then 
this strenuous effort to get data under the 
expensive conditions of anthropological field 
work, and with a focus upon traditional 
rather than current group relations? The 
answer is comparable to that motivating all 
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cross-cultural work. For testing hypotheses 
about social process and group structure, the 
maximum heterogeneity of cultural forms is 
needed. Furthermore, the greater the inde- 
pendence among the instances, the more 
powerfully do the data probe the theory. The 
westernization of the world brings with it 
new and powerful ethnocentrisms. Both 
through processes of diffusion and through 
reactions to a common out-group, we may 
soon have available only widespread replica- 
tions of two or three basic cultural forms of 
intergroup imagery. Thus through reaction 
to a similar pattern of domination, a common 
pattern of anti-colonialism is absorbing more 
and more of the ethnocentric energies of 
peoples in the underdeveloped areas. For his- 
torical reasons, this pattern is fused with anti- 
Western-Europeanism, anti-Caucasianism, 
anti-capitalism, and (from our point of view) 
anti-democratic-bloc-ism, since the white 
Western-European capitalistic democracies 
have been the colonial powers, Europe’s 
traditional class warfare ideology (contain- 
ing many ethnocentric features) has been 
diffused to become one base for new-nation 
nationalistic ethnocentrism, since indigenous 
peoples with colonial domination have for 
years found their most accessible allies in the 
labor movements of the colonial nations rul- 
ing them. This couples readily with the dif- 
fusion of the East-West, communist-capitalist 
bloc conflict pattern. Moreover, a dominant 
diffusion item has long been the European 
model for the national state. With these 
powerful and highly relevant foci for in- 
group-out-group identification, the currently 
irrelevant and obstructing traditional local 
jealousies will be under strong acculturation 
pressure, and their elimination will become a 
major goal of all educational systems. While 
the dynamics of ethnocentrism will no doubt 
remain, the researcher may be soon faced 
with but one or two universally diffused in- 
stances, a trivial numerical base upon which 


to build empirical generalizations. It is thus 
the intent of the present study to place its 
major focus upon the pattern of intergroup 
relations such as might have existed prior to 
European contact. While there is also an 
interest in the most salient current in-group— 
out-group orientations, the interview is ori- 
ented toward a retrospective recall of tradi- 
tional patterns. 

There is correspondingly an emphasis 
upon obtaining large numbers of ethnic 
groups. It would be desirable, for example, 
to have as many as one hundred groups as a 
basis for the study of relationships. The 
numbers employed in many cross-cultural 
studies are very small from a statistical point 
of view. These small numbers, coupled with 
the very large number of hypotheses tested 
(cross-tabulations made) allow for very 
striking relationships to appear which are 
purely the product of capitalization upon 
chance. The problem is the same whether 
qualitative interpretations or quantitative 
scores are used. For tests of hypotheses deal- 
ing with individual differences or life his- 
tory variables in rats or men, the supply of 
instances is so great that the science will 
never exhaust its ability to test hypotheses. 
For the sciences of culture and social organi- 
zation, this is not the case, however, and 
every unique culture is needed in the record 
before it disappears. 

2. Number of respondents: anthropologi- 
cal vs. survey-research standards. In the pre- 
liminary draft of the interview, we suggested 
that it be used “as an informant interview to 
be administered to as few as two to five indi- 
viduals.” This phrase drew no comment from 
the anthropologists responding, presumably 
because it was within the normal bounds of 
field work practice (although crowding the 
upper limits of redundancy), It did draw 
criticism from experienced survey-research- 
ers and psychologists with cross-cultural field 
work experience. Their insistence upon 
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larger numbers of interviews within each 
group, with perhaps twenty to fifty as a min- 
imum, must be here acknowledged and trans- 
mitted to the potential cooperating anthro- 
pologist. We do, of course, endorse the de- 
sirability of as many interviews as possible if 
other equally important values are not sacri- 
ficed. The other values almost certain to be 
sacrificed are: first, the number of ethnic 
groups studied, and second, the number of 
topics about which ethnographic data are 
collected. With the expense of anthropologi- 
cal field work and with interviews proceed- 
ing at a rate of one or two a day, we tenta- 
tively recommend some two to six replica- 
tions of each part of the interview schedule, 
with six if possible, conducted through sev- 
eral interpreters if possible, whenever more 
numerous replications would reduce the 
number of ethnic groups covered. The eth- 
nographer in the field will stop, anyway, no 
matter what our advice, when the informa- 
tion he is collecting starts to become intol- 
erably repetitious. 

The choice point of more reliable data 
on fewer instances or less data on more 
instances, is one which correlational field 
studies of all types face, and is one for which 
in some instances a mathematical solution of 
optimal strategy is possible. Transposed to 
the correlational study of individual differ- 
ences it becomes the relative advantage of 
increasing the number of questions dealing 
with the same attitude asked of each respond- 
ent (and thus increasing the reliability of 
the attitude score) versus using the same 
energy to increase the number of persons 
interviewed. The increase in reliability will 
increase the magnitude of correlations ob- 
tained, thus increasing one’s confidence in 
(or the statistical significance of) the rela- 
tionship. Increasing the number of cases 
upon which the relationship is based, even 
though it does not affect the magnitude of the 
correlation, has a similar effect upon confi- 
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dence (or statistical significance). Neither 
relationship is linear. Estimating the relia- 
bility of the measure and the magnitude of 
the “true” correlation, the optimal strategy 
can be determined for the specific instance. 

In our situation, the “reliability” of rele- 
vance becomes the correlation across the 
population of cultures of data supplied by 
two interviewers (technically, the intraclass 
correlation). The higher this reliability, the 
less the gain from duplicating interviews 
within a culture. With regard to this, we 
tentatively make the assumption that this 
reliability is greater when the respondent 
takes the role of “informant,” reporting upon 
the group consensus, than when the focus is 
upon his “own opinions” and upon individual 
differences in attitude within the culture. 
This assumption is potentially open to em- 
pirical check. For a quantitative comparison 
of informants in an across-groups correla- 
tional study within our own culture, see 
Campbell (10). 

To put the argument another way, the 
greatest increment in knowledge occurs 
when we shift from zero informants to one 
informant. From there on, there is dimin- 
ishing utility or informational increment for 
each new informant. While some similar di- 
minishing utility function holds for the social 
scientist in adding new cultures, this latter 
resource is so much scarcer as to be much 
more precious. Looking at the present 
achievements of cross-cultural correlational 
study, we note that striking relationships 
have been established upon the basis of data 
much less systematic and reliable than that 
called for in our suggested two to five inform- 
ant interviews. Furthermore, the need for 
more data which one feels in studying such 
researgh is pre-eminently for cross-validation 
upon ‘a new set of cultures, more than for bet- 
ter data within each of the cultures already 
studied, although admittedly both needs are 
felt, 
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3. Uniformity of interview administra- 
tion and confounded error. Another place 
where survey procedures and anthropologi- 
cal field work traditions may be at cross-pur- 
poses has to do with the rigidity or the uni- 
formity with which the interview schedule is 
administered. With each ethnic group intro- 
ducing both a different language and a dif- 
ferent cultural model into which the inform- 
ant interview is interpreted or rationalized, it 
is of course recognized that interviews will 
be inevitably less uniform than in survey 
research work within the United States. At 
the same time, our schedule asks for more 
uniformity between ethnographers than is 
now the case in anthropological field work. 
In guiding the inevitable compromise it 
seems well to make explicit some of the 
issues, the values, and the hazards involved. 

On the side of flexibility for the ethnogra- 
pher to re-ask, re-state, explain, and cross- 
examine informants, and to eliminate ques- 
tions which the informant has already 
answered incidentally, we have these argu- 
ments. The communication problems in- 
volved are tremendous. There is no point in 
collecting data which the ethnographer does 
not trust, answers to questions which he be- 
lieves were misunderstood, answers which he 
believes are evasive or deceitful. Insistence 
upon a very rigid adherence to a schedule, 
requiring an exact usage of the printed words 
whenever an English-speaking interpreter is 
used, etc., might easily defeat its purpose in 
providing data which the ethnographer him- 
self believes to be worthless. Uniformity may 
in some instances reduce rather than enhance 
the interpretability. For instance, suppose 
we learn that the A’s regard the B’s as 
“greedy” in the course of a garrulous mono- 
logue elicited by some tangential question— 
a monologue which an opinion pollster might 
shut off by saying “We'll come to those topics 
later.” We would be more certain of this 
item in such a case than if it had been only 


later elicited by the taciturn naming of B’s in 
a routinized response to “greedy” in the long 
list of traits. Similarly, consider that two 
respondents have alleged B’s to be greedy— 
we will have greater confidence in this 
result in the case in which two different 
interpreters were used, or in which two dif- 
ferent translation terms for “greedy” have 
been used, than for the case in which exactly 
the same procedures have been employed. 
This preference is an extension of that by 
which we would feel greater confirmation 
from agreement between two separate in- 
formants than from agreement between repe- 
titions of the interview with a single inform- 
ant. The principle involved may be desig- 
nated that of “heterogeneity of irrelevancies.” 
The more irrelevant favors have been ran- 
domized, the less likely we shall mistake the 
effect of one of them for the effect of the fac- 
tors we seek to investigate. 

Such encouragements of diversity must not 
be confused with the perhaps greater danger 
that systematic deviations from the interview 
schedule (e.g., deviations running through all 
of the interviews done in a given culture, or 
all done by a given ethnographer in several 
cultures) could generate spurious relation- 
ships. Thus if the ethnographer always gives 
the same concrete illustration to a too-ab- 
stract question, the effects of this illustration 
may systematically bias the results, giving 
the interviews a higher consistency and 
reliability, but one that is spurious. Hetero- 
geneity within the interviews of a single eth- 
nographer are thus no necessary threat to 
validity and may even lead to gain, while 
heterogeneity between ethnographers when 
systematic within any one ethnographer, will 
be a source of decreased validity. Since it is 
hoped that most ethnographers will do sev- 
eral adjacent peoples, it will, however, be 
possible to test correlates of degrees of ethno- 
centrism “within ethnographers,” and thus to 
some extent control the inevitable idiosyncra- 
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cies of administration which will emerge. For 
such idiosyncracies, the interpreter is prob- 
ably an even more likely source than is the 
ethnographer, and where feasible, the use of 
several intepreters is desirable. 

4. What groupings of people are to be 
focused upon? The scientific interest in inter- 
group conflict, and the more specific theory 
of ethnocentrism, are applicable to almost all 
social groupings—to boys’ gangs in city 
slums, to academic departments within a uni- 
versity, to colleges vis-d-vis each other or vis- 
a-vis the townspeople, to nations, etc. Ex- 
tending this perspective into the ethnogra- 
pher’s field station makes all of the locally 
salient in-group—out-group boundaries of 
interest. If a caste system is found, then cer- 
tainly their views of each other would be im- 
portant, particularly cuxsidering that the 
great elaborations of ethnocentrism theory in 
the last thirty years have been around domi- 
nant-subordinate group relations. While 
some of the interview questions are specific 
to territorially discrete sociopolitical units, 
we do not intend to presume that in all cases 
these will be the most salient outlets for eth- 
nocentric imagery. If clans or phratries or 
villages rather than “tribes,” are the salient 
foci, then the ethnocentrism interview would 
be focused at that level. In many areas, as 
in Ankole, mutual imagery sets would be use- 
ful at several levels, caste vs. caste, clan vs. 
clan, people vs, people, kingdom vs. king- 
dom. Since one of the major analyses will be 
to relate degree of ethnocentrism to degree of 
centralized political control, we must not 
bias the outcome by failing to note high levels 
of ethnocentrism at some other level of group 
formation. 

How are the salient in-group—out-group 
boundaries to be located? We have tried in 
the questions on “own-group identity” to 
provide a relatively unbiased approach to 
learning the levels of most salient group 
identification, but must depend primarily 
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upon the ethnographer to locate the lines 
upon which interviews are relevant. If in a 
stateless society, the village was in fact the 
maximal focus of intergroup conflict, the 
ethnographer would, of course, not be ex- 
pected to study all of the possibly hundreds 
of villages, but rather would map some 
group of five or six adjacent villages. Under 
such conditions the imagery regarding the 
larger adjacent ethnic groups would also 
usually be of interest as a separate study at 
a different level. 

5. The area mapping strategy. It is in- 
tended that in its typical administration, an 
ethnographer already in an area for other 
purposes, would conduct the ethnocentrism 
survey among the people he was studying, 
and then attempt by short term field work to 
do the interviews in each of the salient out- 
groups encountered, until the mutual stereo- 
types among five or more peoples had been 
obtained. (It would be hoped that special 
funds could be obtained to finance such 
extensions.) This process would involve 
field work among peoples for whom no prior 
ethnographic studies were available, and 
thus leads to special problems. 

One of the problems will be the excessive 
dependence upon interpreters, and upon the 
interpreter’s comprehension of the English 
of the interview. Since the communication of 
the concepts—perhaps particularly for the 
trait lists—is a crucial step, the tedious pro- 
cess of preparing in advance a translation of 
the interview into the native tongue seems 
essential, with a subsequent re-translation 
into English by a second interpreter. The 
translation and the re-translation into Eng- 
lish would become a part of the field notes 
retained. While this process might add one 
week’s work to each group studied (making 
two-week stays perhaps a minimum), the 
crucial communication problem would seem 
to necessitate it. Where there had in fact 
been no prior ethnography, the ethnographer 
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would probably want to supplement the 
interview in order to cover some minimum 
of material of most central interest to mod- 
ern anthropologists. 

6. Recording data. The interview has 
been prepared with index numbers for every 
subquestion with the plan that the ethnogra- 
pher could use this number as a shorthand 
for indicating the question in a separate 
notebook in which responses were recorded 
in the field in as verbatim fashion as possible. 
In this case, both ethnographer and inter- 
preter should be alerted to the intention of 
getting the fullest possible detail of the 
spontaneous elaborations of answers to ques- 
tions, While this recording procedure is still 
acceptable, it is fatiguing for the ethnogra- 
pher, and Marshall Segall in his exploratory 
tryouts of an earlier form of the interview 
was able to tape record the interviews. (In 
general, only a few names of persons and 
places were lost to the transcribing secretary 
and these were recaptured having the eth- 
nographer listen to those spots in the tapes. ) 
The quality of the interpreter’s English, and 
the noisiness of the settings are the crucial 
questions here. A third alternative, if trans- 
porting paper is not a question, is to have 
the interviews printed up with spacings of a 
size such as to accommodate the recording of 
anticipated answers, and with more numer- 
ous copies of those sets of questions which 
are re-asked about each out-group. 

7. Reputational data. Ethnographic re- 
ports often include incidental reports upon 
the reputation of the people under study 
with their neighbors, colonial administrators, 
and the like. The usage frequently implies 
that such reputational material has some 
value or validity. If the area mapping aspect 
of this program proves feasible, such reputa- 
tional data will be available in a somewhat 
systematic manner, and will seem particu- 
larly usable where all of the neighboring 
peoples agree in their descriptions of a given 


group. For this reason, we have included in 
the trait list some items which might be used 
as supplementary confirmation of the group’s 
characteristics, to be used jointly with the 
interview material from within the group in 
characterizing the group’s ethnocentrism, 
internal authority patterns, harshness of 
child-rearing practices, etc. 

8. Utilization of the data. It would, of 
course, be immoral to encourage widespread 
collaborative effort in the collection of these 
data without at the same time making a com- 
mitment to follow through with analysis and 
publication of findings. This long range com- 
mitment of our research efforts we do sol- 
emnly make. Our analyses will be of a semi- 
quantified, statistical cross-cultural form, 
after the manner of Whiting and Child (35), 
etc. While such analyses will represent only 
a limited and narrow utilization of the data, 
we do feel that they would justify its collec- 
tion, even if no other uses were to be made. 
It is the anticipation, however, that other and 
varied utilizations would be forthcoming, if 
indeed this is an area both of past neglect and 
of generally recognized importance. 

It would be our hope that participating in 
this research would encourage many more 
ethnographers to produce the type of anthro- 
pological studies represented for example by 
Leach (22) and Murphy (27). While we 
have argued the desirability of common top- 
ics and questions, we would hope this would 
not be interpreted as precluding the ethnog- 
rapher’s also meeting his own interests and 
standards. We would hope that whether or 
not he subsequently found the interest or the 
time to write up his own report on this phase 
of the data, the quality of the data would be 
such that he would trust it for this purpose, 

Perhaps the most important model for uti- 
lization is the Human Relations Area Files. 
It would be our plan to turn over the data to 
this or some equivalent publicly available 
archive (as the American Documentation 
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Institute, or the University of Kansas micro- 
film file of personal documents) as soon as 
duplicated transcriptions were available, 
prior to our own processing of it. It is for this 
purpose that the collective preparation of the 
schedule so as to represent as well as possible 
the interests of present-day social scientists 
becomes particularly important. If there is 
a tradition in anthropology that field notes 
are to be jealously hoarded by an ethnogra- 
pher at least until he publishes his definitive 
monograph, this is not the place to apply it. 
We would hope that these field notes would 
become as much public property as a pub- 
lished article. 

9. The organization of the several inter- 
views. We had initially hoped to be able to 
shorten the interviews considerably. The 
valuable comments which we have received, 
and the new desiderata introduced have 
tended instead to lengthen it. This creates a 
total interview content which might take as 
much as four to six hours (although some will 
be much briefer). Is this too much for a 
single informant? Segall did not find it so in 
Uganda, under conditions in which he—al- 
though unannounced in advance—became a 
guest and hence obliged to accept an evening 
meal, conducting interviews at the rate of one 
per day. In this instance, it was interviewer 
fatigue and not informant fatigue that be- 
came the problem, and tape recording helped 
in this. However, our own field experi- 
ence and the warnings of many commenta- 
tors on our initial interview indicate that in 
many settings informant fatigue will be a real 
problem. This can of course be met by 
spreading the interview out over several ses- 
sions. We have also broken the material up 
into several interviews, to make it possible 
that each be given to a separate informant. 
Where, however, it seems most feasible to ask 
all of it of a single informant, this can easily 
be done by eliminating the repeated material. 
A natural breakdown of the ethnocentrism 
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material into two interviews comes about 
because upon the issue of specific traits 
ascribed to out-groups, there has been a 
deliberate effort to get at the same content in 
two different ways. The most natural is per- 
haps the “open-ended imagery survey for 
each out-group” in which the spontaneous 
mentioning of traits is looked for, The other 
interview, almost bound to be somewhat 
repetitious if the first has been successful, is 
the “free-response mention of group names to 
specified traits,” in which the interviewer 
supplies the trait name and the informant 
volunteers the name of an out-group (or in- 
group) that applies. This organization of the 
interviews is offered. 


Interview I 

A. Own-group identification 

B. Survey of out-groups 

C. Traditional relations with each out- 
group 

D. Open-ended imagery survey for each 
out-group 

E. Hostility and power ranking 


Interview II 
A. Own-group identification 
B. Survey of out-groups 
F. Willingness to ascribe traits typical of 
of whole group 
G. Free response of group names to speci- 
fied traits 
E. Hostility and power ranking 
Interview III 
H. Childhood training 
I. Authority relations 
J. Adult beliefs 


Comments upon the Interview Details 

This section of the report will consist of a 
commentary upon the specific questions and 
groups of questions, proceeding seriatim 
throughout interviews I, II, and III, explain- 
ing why the questions were asked, and what 
analyses might be made of it. 
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A. Own-group identification, These ques- 
tions attempt to get at the in-group which is 
most dominant in the mind of the informant, 
referred back to his ancestral identity. In a 
complex society like ours, a person might 
identify himself by religion, political party, 
nation, state, city, etc. In Texas, the word 
“Texan” might precede “American,” etc. 
Dealing with indigenous peoples we must 
not presume that they belong to what David 
French (15) has termed “bounded” peoples 
—he finds many of the Northwest Indians 
were not. Our approach here has been influ- 
enced by the methodology of Lambert and 
Klineberg (21) who ask children, “What are 
youP” Dealing with adults, whom we wish to 
treat as informants, i.e., as fellow social sci- 
entists, historians, cultural experts, etc., we 
have not felt this exact wording appropriate, 
but have tried to match its openness insofar 
as the informant could draw freely upon 
many levels of group identification. We will 
have to depend much upon the sensitivity of 
the ethnographer, however, in locating the 
foci of group identification. Typically, this 
may be the territorially contiguous language 
group under a common government. 

We have included a sketchy set of ques- 
tions on sociopolitical structure, particularly 
for use where the culture is not being studied 
otherwise. The topics covered are of course 
those central to every ethnography, and are 
typically covered through questions which 
the ethnographer extemporizes in response 
to the spontaneously developing conversa- 
tions with informants. Needless to say, our 
particular questions should be supplemented 
by those which the ethnographer feels are 
necessary to provide interpretable material. 

B. Survey of out-groups. The intent of 
this section is to provide a listing of the 
salient out-groups for the subsequent sections 
of the interview which are focussed upon 
specific peoples. In most instances, the eth- 
nographer will know what the likely out- 


groups are, and if the informant does not 
spontaneously mention them, these names 
should be introduced, The identification of 
the names provided with designations of the 
same group used elsewhere should, of course, 
be thoroughly explored. 

By no means should this listing be limited 
to the territorially contiguous groups. On the 
contrary, one of the important problems sub- 
ject to test deals with the degree of remote- 
ness and the degree of hostility. Sumner 
(34) reports from his surveys that the nearer 
the groups live to each other, the more 
friendly. This is what might be expected 
upon the basis of the propositions that famil- 
iarity breeds love, ignorance breeds distrust. 
Proximity for peoples with fluid boundaries 
might also mean more frequent incorporation 
into transitory in-group boundaries for col- 
lective action, more frequent presence of 
blood relatives, and more similar customs, all 
of which might turn out to be variables asso- 
ciated with less hostility in their own right, 
as we hope to be able to test. 

On the other hand, for regions having well- 
integrated and discrete sociopolitical units, 
exactly the opposite finding might be pre- 
dicted; that is, the nearer groups should be 
the more hated. Several lines of thought lead 
in this direction. Direct economic conflict for 
scarce resources (land for tillage, water, 
hunting areas) should be most frequent 
among the directly contiguous. Raiding 
(for cattle, slaves, transportable foodstuffs) 
should be easiest and perhaps most frequent, 
between adjacent groups (unless, perhaps 
for reason of ease of retaliation and occur- 
rence of mutually destructive wars, immedi- 
ate neighbors became banned for such pur- 
poses; if such customary inhibitions exist, 
they should of course be recorded, and are 
asked for in section C of the interviews). 

But not only do theories of direct economic 
conflict as the source of intergroup hostility 
thus predict greater hostility toward the 
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nearer peoples, so also do the more socio- 
psychological displacement theories. As ex- 
pressed by Dollard (14), the focusing of 
displaced hostility upon a specific out-group 
is facilitated by any genuine offenses of an 
out-group against an in-group, these offenses 
or conflicts rationalizing a hostility which 
then has an energy far in excess of that justi- 
fied by the offense, this excess being the dis- 
placed hostility from intra-in-group sources 
of frustration. Thus of all of the available 
out-group displacement targets, that group 
will become the “favorite” out-group which 
has actually been the source of the most 
frustration. This will most likely be an 
adjacent group. (For dominant-subordinate 
groups, the power relations may be so coer- 
cive that this principle would be overruled 
for the subordinant group’s favorite out- 
group, which would otherwise be the domi- 
nant, frustrating group.) Furthermore, when 
one looks to the opportune bad-example 
groups most effectively usable in teaching 
in-group mores to children, a tangible, reifi- 
able, nearby group of distinct mode of dress 
and customs, may be the most teachable, 
Theories focused upon the selection of 
scapegoats by the dominant group, might 
predict that the most cathected target for 
hostility would be that group toward which 
the most guilt is felt and needs repressing. 
This would probably be the most oppressed 
subordinate group, or most infringed-against 
territorial neighbor, again, most likely an 
adjacent one. Of this variety of theories, 
advocacy of any one should not be essential 
to a recognition of the potential value of data 
of this kind. 

To test proximity hypotheses, it is abso- 
lutely essential that for each in-group, atti- 
tudes toward potential out-group at several 
degrees of territorial remoteness are exam- 
ined, even if some of these out-groups do not 
seem to be salient. Thus while the level of 
groupings to be talked about should be 
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picked on criteria of saliency, once the level 
has been chosen, all groups of this level at 
several degrees of adjacency should be asked 
about. If, for example, the only remote groups 
asked about were a few notorious predators 
whose reputations were known for a thou- 
sand miles about, then one might speciously 
conclude that the image of more remote peo- 
ples was more stereotyped and hostile than 
for nearby peoples, when in fact for most 
remote peoples there was indifference or 
friendship. To make proximity hypotheses 
testable, the interview might typically ask 
about the five or six territorially adjacent 
groups, the ten or twelve groups just beyond 
them, and the 15-18 groups in the third 
perimeter. (If group territories were laid out 
as equal-sized circles, packed tight, these 
levels of remove would involve groups num- 
bering 6, 12, 18, and other multiples of 6.) 
Thus, as many as 36 out-groups might be 
asked about, although we doubt whether 
this many would be known. In addition, the 
more remote peoples will probably be stereo- 
typed in larger territorial units. Also, many 
of these subinterviews would be very brief. 
The inclusion of such large numbers of men- 
tioned groups would not, of course, imply any 
obligation upon the part of the ethnographer 
to include all of these in a mutual mapping, 
reciprocal imagery study. Here, five or six 
adjacent tribes are all that are aspired to. The 
testing of the adjacency hypotheses do not 
require the reciprocal data. 

The adjacency hypotheses will be most 
clearly tested where little migration or politi- 
cal realignment have taken place. Where 
these have occurred, current or recent atti- 
tudes become more relevant, although these 
too will have carryovers from past adjacen- 
cies. We, of course, are interested in con- 
temporary imagery, where it has a local or 
indigenous focus, and use the ancestral ref- 
erence primarily as a device for keeping the 
focus on indigenous peoples. A pure separa- 
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tion of past and present attitudes is not ex- 
pected. We are interested in both, and where 
they can be differentiated, this should be 
indicated. 

C. Survey of traditional relationships with 
each out-group. The content of intergroup 
relations begins with this section, focused 
upon historical, structural, and cultural as- 
pects of these relationships. We hope with 
this introduction not only to obtain the valu- 
able data directly requested, but also to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the spontaneous 
expression of hostility and stereotyping in the 
sense of attributing behavioral or personality 
characteristics to a total group. Needless to 
say, all such content should be recorded, and 
“digressions” of this sort encouraged. If they 
are so complete as to make the asking of later 
questions on the same topic a rudeness, these 
later questions may be skipped or shortened 
at the discretion of the ethnographer. 

In terms of the established social-science 
problem areas, this section deals specifically 
with social distance, and the interviewer 
should be alert to social distance criteria 
employed locally, other than those cited 
here. Thus Mukerjee (26) noted for Hindu 
castes the social distance criteria of touching 
metal pots, touching earthen pots, admittance 
to the kitchen, and others of a specifically 
local sort. Such steps, and their rank order of 
intimacy, are valuable specifics in the data 
desired. The items we have specified include 
those anticipated to be more generally appli- 
cable. 

There is also an interest in the effect of war 
upon intergroup hostility. In general, frus- 
tration theory would expect war to increase 
hostility. Catharsis theories might expect the 
opposite. While a finding that groups which 
had warred were more hostile would be 
equivocal for causal interpretation, inasmuch 
as prior hostility could have made the war 
more likely, a finding of no greater hostility 
where a history of war exists would be a chal- 


lenging addition to our factual base for 
understanding intergroup conflict. 

D. Open-ended imagery survey for each 
out-group. This section asks directly for 
stereotypes, but with the specific content of 
the stereotypes not suggested. (Do not 
add concrete illustration of character traits 
to help communication here.) Several ap- 
proaches are offered which might elicit 
stereotyped characterizations, If they are 
not elicited this way, they are probably not 
salient, although another opportunity for 
their appearance is provided in section G of 
Interview II. With parallel characterizations 
being asked for the in-group, this section pro- 
vides one opportunity for testing the univer- 
sality of ethnic self-love. For each group in- 
terviewed, a proportion of good traits to bad 
traits can be computed. A similar ratio can be 
computed for each out-group mentioned. A 
strong version of the theory would demand 
that the in-group ratio should be more favor- 
able than that for any one of the out-groups. 
A weaker version would demand that it be 
more favorable than that for the average of 
all out-groups. 

E. Hostility and power ranking. These 
questions seek to get for the most salient ten 
or twelve out-groups at least, a rank order of 
hostility and of power. These are of interest 
for correlating with social distance, degree 
of stereotype clarity, degree of stereotype 
hostility, etc. While question wordings are 
suggested, the details of eliciting a ranking 
satisfactory to both informant and ethnogra- 
pher must be left to the extemporizing of the 
ethnographer. 

F. Willingness to ascribe traits as typical 
of whole groups. In part, this is a study of 
correlates of degrees of ethnocentrism, and in 
part a study of hypothesized universal ethno- 
centric features found in every social group. 
However, hypotheses of universality cannot 
be tested if the whole mode of study assumes 
them. One of the ethnocentric universals 
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which will be assumed in the subsequent sec- 
tions and in part D of Interview I is a willing- 
ness to think of whole groups of people as 
being characterized by specific traits. This 
fundamental stereotyping process is so char- 
acteristic of our culture that we can scarcely 
conceive of any people being without it. Yet 
the mode of questioning used might force a 
respondent into such stereotyping even 
though his culture was free of this tendency. 
To check on this, the questions in this section 
are designed to elicit spontaneous stereotyp- 
ing of character traits along out-group lines. 
The tactic employed is first to elicit some 
salient character traits and then to see if out- 
groups are spontaneously mentioned in illus- 
tration of them. Exhaustive coverage of 
either traits or ethnic groups is not needed at 
this point. 

G. Free-response of group names. We 
have deliberately avoided the typical psy- 
chologist’s rating scale, in which 30 societies 
would be rated on 60 traits. This has been 
avoided not only because of the tedium it 
would produce, but also because of an antici- 
pation of meaningless, perfunctory responses. 
In its place, we have used, in section D, 
above, questions specifying ethnic groups, 
calling for free-response answers of trait 
names. We cannot expect these answers to 
be very rich in trait vocabulary, however. 
Our interests in the specific content of stereo- 
types require that trait-names be introduced. 
Wherever some kind of a translation of the 
term is possible, it should be used, even 
though the ethnographer may feel it to be an 
unusual concept in the culture. At the same 
time, however, the informant must not be 
pressed to mention the names of peoples 
where none readily comes to mind, unless 
this seems to be a wholesale evasive tech- 
nique. If Interview I or other sources have 
suggested other interesting traits, these may 
be added at the ethnographer’s discretion. 
For this section a record should be made of 
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the vernacular term used for each trait, its 
literal meaning, and its most common Eng- 
lish translation. 

For most terms, an English opposite term 
is included, but the two are not presented 


a neers ERT EY 


adjacently. This has the effect of getting | 
groups at both ends of a continuum, if one | 


exists. It will also be possible to check upon 
the degree to which English opposites are 
opposites when translated; or to discover 
peoples in which bipolar modes of thought 
are lacking. The theoretical interest of this 


section has been explained above, in the dis- | 


cussion of stereotype content, and in the 
section on reputational data. 

H. Child-rearing practices, Moder theo- 
ries of ethnocentrism emphasize both indi- 
vidual and cultural differences in intensity of 
ethnocentric attitudes, even though perhaps 


—— 


conceding the universal presence of such | 


attitudes in some degree. Such theories 
further specify the kinds of cultural institu- 
tions which accompany or cause extreme 
ethnocentrism. It would obviously be of 
great value to collect all of the appropriate 
verifying cultural data for each of the peoples 
represented in the ethnocentrism survey. 
This however, is impossible, because it would 
require a full-scale intensive study typically 
taking one year or more for each group. 
While these full data will be available for the 
few “own” societies of the cooperating an- 
thropologists, the purpose here is to get a 
partial representation of such data in a field- 
work effort which in most instances will have 
to be done in a time period closer to one 
week than one year. 

Child-rearing practices are hypothesized 
antecedents of ethnocentrism as a modal per- 
sonality trait and of the aggression which 
may be expressed in intergroup hostility. In 
other words, if groups vary in the amount of 
their ethnocentrism, with some being more 
intensely or more widely ethnocentric than 
others, then the conditions which on theo- 
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retical grounds we expect to be prerequisite 
for the acquisition of this behavior pattern 
should vary concomitantly. Similarly, child- 
hood variables hypothetically related to the 
development or inhibition of aggressive be- 
havior may vary concomitantly with varia- 
tions in the aggressiveness of orientations 
toward out-groups. 

The questions in section H represent the 
relevant theoretical interests but are to be 
regarded as schematic and minimal rather 
than definitive, and the interviewer should 
feel free to supplement them, especially with 
a view to obtaining contextual material which 
would make the responses to the particular 
questions more meaningful. At least half of 
the informants to whom Interview III is 
administered should be women. 

The first five questions (H 1) deal with 
nurturance toward infants and the timing 
and severity of weaning, the next two (H 2) 
with training in sphincter control. The 
attempt here is to measure degree of infantile 
frustration, which has been related in psycho- 
analytic theory and the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis to the development of aggressive 
tendencies. The following five questions 
(H 3) are aimed at an understanding of the 
family structure with regard to child care and 
training, respect relations, and the develop- 
ment of fear of adult authority figures. The 
fear question (H 3, 4) is based on the as- 
sumption that children learn to fear those 
adults whom they perceive as punitive, and a 
measure of the extent to which children did 
fear their fathers or other family figures will 
enable us to test the hypotheses of Adorno 
et al. (2) that relate punitive child rearing 
to the acquisition of strongly ethnocentric 
tendencies. The next two questions (H 4) 
are intended to get at the behavioral aspects 
of parental punitiveness which can be meas- 
ured independently of the child’s emotional 
reaction to it. H 5 concerns severity of sex 
training, another way of approaching both 


childhood frustration and parental punitive- 
ness. The following three questions (H 6) 
are devoted to the structuring of sex roles in 
childhood and adolescence, and the presence 
of possibly severe initiation rites at puberty. 

The remainder of this section of Interview 
III is based on a different theoretical orienta- 
tion than the frustration-aggression hypothe- 
sis and F-scale research provide. It has its 
origins in the notion that specific response 
tendencies which are reinforced or sup- 
pressed in childhood have their consequences 
in the ethnocentric habits of adults. H 7 
deals with aggression training, primarily with 
a view toward estimating the extent to which 
childhood aggression is discouraged, permit- 
ted, or encouraged. One relevant hypothesis 
that this kind of information would bear 
upon is that the strong discouragement of 
aggression in a group would result in projec- 
tion of aggression onto out-groups; i.e., the 
tendency to view out-groups as more un- 
friendly and threatening than they are. On 
the other hand, it may be that encouragement 
of childhood aggression has its concomitants 
in cultural manifestations of overt aggression 
toward out-groups such as warfare and raid- 
ing, and the data collected in this section will 
be relevant to this hypothesis as well. In H 8 
the focus is on training in sociability, on the 
assumption that habits of friendliness, exclu- 
siveness, sharing, and cooperation developed 
in childhood may correspond to adult pat- 
terns of behavior toward strangers and out- 
groups, e.g., universalistic vs. particularistic 
patterns. 

I. Authority patterns in the family and 
local community. More than any other sec- 
tion in the entire set of interviews, this one 
indicates an area of interest rather than care- 
fully conceived interview items. It is as- 
sumed that the ethnographer will be well 
trained to collect such information and may 
find more satisfactory ways to do so than by 
asking these particular questions. However, 
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an attempt should be made to follow the or- 
ganization of the interview in order to insure 
adequate coverage and comparability. The 
area of interest is allocation of authority in 
domestic relationships and the local commu- 
nity, with the emphasis on the degree of 
hierarchy involved in father-son, headman- 
villager (or local equivalent), husband-wife, 
wife—co-wife, elder brother-younger brother, 
and mother-in-law—daughter-in-law rela- 
tions, and the degree of coerciveness in- 
volved in authority relations. We want to be 
able to estimate the degree to which interper- 
sonal relationships in local groups were struc- 
tured in terms of dominance and submission, 
the degree to which power and influence 
were concentrated or dispersed, and the se- 
verity of sanctions for breach of authoritative 
commands. The data collected on these sub- 
jects would be relevant to the theory of Ador- 
no et al. (2) that socialization in an authori- 
tarian environment leads to a high degree of 
ethnocentrism, and the frustration-aggression 
prediction that coercive authority relation- 
ship within groups are a source of hostility 
toward out-groups. 

J. Adult beliefs. Supernatural beliefs re- 
flecting and affecting interpersonal relation- 
ships are of primary interest here. The em- 
phasis is on estimating the importance of 
magical aggression in customary explanation 
of misfortunes, the elaboration of magical 
aggression as a form of cultural behavior, and 
the frequency of accusations of witchcraft 
and sorcery within the group. On the basis 
of a generalization hypothesis, one might 
argue that cultures with a high level of insti- 
tutionalized suspicion and accusation within 
groups would tend to orient in similar fashion 
toward out-groups. On the basis of a dis- 
placement hypothesis, it might be argued 
that higher internecine hostility would drain 
off or be a substitute preoccupation for, hos- 
tility toward out-groups. The data collected 
should help decide between such rival hy- 
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potheses as well as being relevant to other 


theoretical concerns. The field worker may 
well find it advantageous to supplement the 
sketchy questions in section J with other 
questions designed to get a fuller picture of 


the magico-religious system of the people and , 


a more adequate estimate of the frequency — 


and importance of magic and sorcery in their 
interpersonal relations. Such improvised 
questioning is within the range of traditional 
anthropological skills, and would be invalu- 
able for the purposes of comparative study. 


Non-Interview Material, on Situational 
Factors and Actual Group Differences. 


The cultural correlates covered in Inter- 
view III are primarily relevant to psychologi- 
cal or psychocultural theories of ethnocen- 
trism; other correlates would be hypothe- 
sized by demographic, ecological, economic, 
and structural analyses of ethnocentrism 
and intergroup hostility. We are equally con- 
cerned that data relevant to these latter theo- 
retical interests be collected, but we feel 
that such data may often be more reliably 
obtained by means other than informant 
interviews, viz., through government reports, 
official statistics, written history, and even 
the brief but relatively objective compara- 
tive observations of the ethnographer. The 
material outlined below is essential for com- 
parative analysis of the groups to whom the 
interviews are administered. 

1. Geographical information. The fore- 
most requirement here is a map of the area 
covered, with the regions occupied by the 
groups mentioned in the interviews marked 
on it. Material supplementary to the map 
includes: (a) brief description of the physi- 
ography of the regions occupied by the sev- 
eral groups, with particular attention to 
physiographic differences among the regions 
(e.g., swampy lowlands vs. semiarid plains vs. 
mountain forests) and to features which 
acted as obstacles to contact between the 
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groups; (b) history of group movements 
within the region, particularly if these have 
been many or drastic; (c) indication of his- 
torically ascertained contacts or opportunties 
for contact between the groups, particularly 
if these have been inaccurately presented by 
informants. 

2. Demographic and economic informa- 
tion. This includes population size and pop- 
ulation density of the several groups, and 
general availability of staples and other 
basic economic resources to them. The min- 
imal aim is to be able to rank the groups in 
an area in order of total size, population den- 
sity, and “wealth” in some general sense (the 
assumption being that group differences in 
wealth will be gross enough for the ethnogra- 
pher to determine without doing an economic 
analysis) so that each of these variables can 
be correlated with ethnocentric behavior pat- 
terns. If absolute figures are available, they 
should be recorded even though they do not 
go far back enough in time to correspond to 
the time depth of the interviews. It is antici- 
pated, then, that much of this information 
will be crude and approximate, but precise 
data are preferable wherever they can be 
found. 

3. Court or police records. Any authorita- 
tive estimate that can be made of group dif- 
ferences in rate of litigation, homicide rates, 
and suicide rates should be recorded. Al- 
though these are not situational variables, 
data on them may be found in the same 
sources, i.e., government archives or informa- 
tion offices. Even if they are not available in 
published form, homicide and suicide rate 
data should be acquired for their relevance 
as manifestations of aggression, of which 
intergroup hostility may be another related 
manifestation. 

4. Outline of traditional sociopolitical or- 
ganization. This includes: the units of politi- 
cal integration (i.e., maximal decision-mak- 
ing units) and their organizational form, 


social stratification, major social groupings 
(descent groups, age-sets, associations, terri- 
torial units), and form of descent and resi- 
dence at marriage. Much of this may be 
found in previous ethnographies, historical 
accounts, or unpublished surveys of the area. 
If it is not, the ethnographer should have 
little difficulty in collecting this information 
by expanding section I of Interview III. 
Hypotheses might link varying amounts of 
ethnocentrism to large-scale vs. small-scale 
political integration, stratified vs. unstrati- 
fied societies, patrilineal vs. matrilineal 
groups, societies with universalistic social 
groups vs. those with particularistic social 
groups, etc. More complex analyses of the 
inter-relations among groups varying in tra- 
ditional sociopolitical organization could also 
be made if these data are collected. 

5. Group differences mentioned in the 
interviews. Many differences between groups 
will be mentioned in the interviews, and it 
will be valuable to have an assessment by the 
ethnographer of the validity of the differ- 
ences mentioned based on data derived out- 
side of the interviews. Although it is not 
possible to anticipate all of these, some cate- 
gories of differences to be checked on can 
be outlined. 

a. Physical. These include stature, skin 
color, physiognomy, and permanent body 
marks (scarification, circumcision, tattooing, 
mutilation). The ethnographer is not ex- 
pected to do an anthropometric survey, but 
if his informants report that a nearby group 
is characterized by darker skin and protrud- 
ing teeth, he should report his own observa- 
tions on whether or not they exhibit such 
characteristics to an unbiased outside ob- 
server. 

b. Linguistic-cultural. These include the 
mutual intelligibility of languages, distin- 
guishable dialectical differences, dress, eco- 
nomic or occupational activities, sexual 
mores, etc. Linguistic differentiation should 
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always be noted even when it is not men- 
tioned in the interviews. However, when 
informants of one group claim that another 
group had monopolized certain offices, was 
syphilitic, and were thieves, it would be val- 
uable to check on this through historical 
accounts, medical reports, and police or court 
records so that the amount of ethnocentric 
distortion can be assessed, Obviously, the 
ethnographer cannot check on more than a 
few of such traits; he must decide which ones 
are important enough as foci of ethnocen- 
trism. 

c. Power. If there are historical records of 
any value, they can be used by the ethnogra- 
pher to rank the groups in a given area for 
comparison with the power rankings of the 
informants, taking the same historical period 
mentioned by the informants. He can make 
his rankings, based on military superiority 
displayed through conquest and victorious 
battles, superiority in size and wealth, and 
political influence in the area. In some areas, 
military superiority will not be relevant, but 
a realistic power ranking based on the other 
variables should be attempted anyway. 


Appendix: The Interviews 
Interview I 


Introduction: “I would like to ask you 
questions about the history of your people, 
and about the other peoples they lived 
among.” 


A. Own-group identification, and group 
boundaries. 


A.1.1. Who were your ancestors? (e.g., 
grandparents and_great-grandpar- 
ents?) 

A.1.2. Where did your ancestors live? 

A.1.3. (If A.1.2. refers to the present terri- 
tory) Have your ancestors always 
lived here, or did they come from 


somewhere else? (if yes) Where was 
that? 
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A.2.1. What was the name of the people © 


your ancestors belonged to? What 

was the name they called themselves? 

What does this name mean? How do 

other groups name them? 

What were the names of the other 

groups that your ancestors belonged 

to? 

A.2.2.1. What was the name of their (fam- 
ily, kin groups) P 

A.2.2.2. What was the name of their (local 
territorial units)? 

A.2.2.3. What was the name of their (tribe, 
nation, or kingdom)? 


A.2.2. 


A.3.1. Did your ancestors have a leader of 
their people? 

A.3.2. How was this leader chosen? 

A.3.3. How many persons did this leader 
rule? 

What lands or territories did this 
leader rule? 

What different peoples did this 
leader rule? 


In your ancestors’ day, did every fam- 
ily belong to some group? or were 
there people who had no group? 

In your ancestors’ day, were there 
people who were not ruled by any 
leader? 

(If there were groups) What were 
the boundaries between groups? How 
were the boundaries decided? 


What activities did the whole people 
of your ancestors do together? 

What was the largest group that came 
together to decide something, or do 


A.3.4. 


A.3.5. 


A.4.1. 


A.4.2. 


A.4.3. 


A.5.1. 


A.5.2. 


something together? Who all were 


these people? 

What was the largest group of people 
that came together for ceremonials or 
rituals? 

What was the largest group of people 
that organized together for warfare? 
Who were the peoples? 


A.5.3. 


A.5.4. 
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A.5.5. What was the largest group of people 
that worked together (e.g., to build 
houses or irrigation ditches, to clear 
land for farming or to hunt)? Who 
were the peoples? 


B. Survey of out-groups. 


B.1.1. In the old days, what other peoples 
lived near your people? 

B.1.2. What other peoples did your ances- 
tors know about? Where did they 
live? 

B.1.3. Did your ancestors come into contact 
with the (names of probable out- 
groups known to the ethnographer) ? 

B.1.4. By what names did your ancestors 
know the (probably known out- 
groups) ? 
(Taking a map of the territory on 
which all out-groups discussed so far 
have been located, ask for the vacant 
areas in the first two or three levels 
of adjacency): “What people lived 
here?” 

B.1.6. (List all groups which are to be 
asked about). 

C. Traditional relationships survey, for each 
out-group. Go through this set of ques- 
tions for each of the above groups (and 
other groups known to be neighbors) in 
turn. It would be well to change the 
order of asking about these groups from 
informant to informant. Introduction: 
“Now we will be asking a lot of questions 
IE TD sccitistienctciictans 


C.1. Peaceful intergroup relations. 


C.1.1. How long had the —-____ lived 
near your ancestors? 
C.1.2. What were the relations between 


B.1.5. 


your ancestors and the ? 
C.1.3. Did your people have any common 
organization with the — ? 


(e.g., secret societies, man’s clubs, 
blood-brotherhood, age groups, cult 
groups). 


C.1.4. What things did your people trade 
with the —________? 

C.1.5. Where was the trading done? 

C.1.6. Did any of your medicine men, di- 
viners, priests, or sorcerers practice 
es 

C.1.7. Did any medicine men, diviners, 
priests, or sorcerers from the —_______. 
practice among your people? 

C.1.8. Did your people share any religious 
beliefs, gods, or ceremonies with the 

_.....----P Were they aware of 


this sharing? 

C.2. War. 

C.2.1. Were your ancestors ever allies in 
warfare with the ? (if 


yes) In what wars? 
C.2.2. Was there ever war between your 


ancestors and the ___.._________P 
C.2.3. What were the causes of the wars 
with the —.----_____ I 


C.2.4. How was peace restored? 

C.3. Acceptance of immigrants and adop- 
tion. 

C.3.1. Did your people ever adopt children 

C.3.2. Did persons from the — 

ever come and settle in your terri- 

tory? 

(If there were any permanent immi- 

grants in C.3.1. or C.3.2.) Were 

such persons made slaves or serv- 

ants? 

Were such immigrants allowed to 

visit other persons in their houses? 

(if not) Why not? 

Did other people sit down with these 

immigrants? (if not) Why not? 

Did other people eat with these im- 

migrants from ___-__-_______- ? (if not) 

Why not? 

Did these immigrants from --.._._-- 

become friends of persons in your 

group? (if not) Why not? 


C.3.3, 


C.3.4. 


C.3.5. 


C.3.6. 


C.3.7. 
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C.3.8. Were these immigrants from —______ 
a allowed to marry persons in 
your group? (if not) Why not? 
Did the immigrants from -_______ 
become full members of your group? 
(if not) Why not? 

C.3.10. Could the immigrants from — 
sail become leaders among your 
people? (if not) Why not? 

C.3.11. Could the immigrants from 
ali hold land like other people? 
(if not) Why not? 

C.3.12. Were there other restrictions on the 
activities of these immigrants from 


C.3.9. 





ingaanindiaaale 
C.3.13. Were there any restrictions affect- 
ing their children? 


C.4. Hospitality to out-group visitors. 


C.4.1. Were persons from al- 
lowed to enter and travel in your ter- 
ritory? (if not) Why not? 

C.4,.2. What restrictions were there on their 
movements? Why? 

C.4.3. Were visitors from —.._.__.__ al- 
lowed to visit people in their houses? 
(if not) Why not? 

C.4.4. Were visitors from al- 
lowed to eat with people? (if not) 
Why not? 

C.4.5. Did visitors from —— .. ever be- 
come friends of persons in your 
group? (if not) Why not? 

C.4.6. Were visitors from —...-__. al- 
lowed to marry persons from your 
group? (if not) Why not? 











C.5. Treatment of in-group visitors among 
the out-group. 


C.5.1. Were persons from your group al- 
lowed to enter and travel in the terri- 
tory of the ____. __...? (if not) 
Why not? 

C.5.2. What restrictions were there on their 
movements? Why? 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


VOLUME V 


C.5.3. Were visitors from your group al- 
lowed to visit in the homes of the 
_.------P_ (if not) Why not? 

C.5.4. Were visitors from your group al- 
lowed to eat with the _________? 
(if not) Why not? 

C.5.5. Did visitors from your group ever be- 
come friends of persons among the 
ea iatiinelia aaa P (if not) Why not? 

C.5.6. Were visitors from your group al- 
lowed to marry persons among the 

P (if not) Why not? 

C.6. Recognition of borrowing culture traits. 


C.6.1. Did your people believe they had 
taken any customs (tools, crops, 
foods, arts and crafts, music) from 
the _...........? If so, what were 
these customs? 

C.6.2. (if the answer to C.6.1, is affirmative) 
Are the customs viewed something 
good? Or considered evil? Or unim- 
portant? 

C.6.3. Were there any customs which they 
had borrowed from your people? 
What were these customs? 

C.6.4. Did your people believe they had bor- 
rowed any words from the —______ 
language? 

C.6.5. Were these good words, or did your 
people try not to use them? 

C.6.6. Were there any of your words which 
| ERE had borrowed? 

C.7. Marriage relationships. 











C.7.1. Was marriage of your women with 
the _...... permitted? 

C.7.2. (if prohibited) Why? 

C.7.3. (if permitted) Was it considered de- 
sirable? Was it ever prescribed? 

C.7.4. Was marriage of your men with the 
sipaiaiieiiaeieeal permitted? 

C.7.5. (if prohibited) Why? 

C.7.6. (if permitted) Was it considered de- 


sirable? Was it ever prescribed? 


NUMBER 1 
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C.7.7 


C.7. 


C7. 


C.7.. 


D.1. 


D.1. 


D.1. 
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C.7.7._ Are there any old men living here 
who were born as —_______. and 


married one of your people? 


C.7.8. Are there any old women living here 
who were born as —_____________. and 
married one of your people? 

C.7.9. Are there any men from here who 


have married into the —_____. ‘ie 
and moved among them to live? 

C.7.10. Are there any women from here who 
have married into the 
and moved among them to live? 

D. Open-ended imagery survey for each out- 

group. 
D.1.1. How well did your people like the 


D.1.2. Why did they feel that way? 

D.1.3. Was there anything about the kind of 
people the __.... were that 
made your people feel that way? 

D.1.4. What did you ancestors think were 


the good things about the —_________ ? 
D.1.5. What did your ancestors think were 
the bad things about the _______P 


D.1.6. How have ideas about the ____ ‘‘ 
changed since the days of your ances- 


tors? 

D.1.7. What did your ancestors’ name for 
OO tention .. mean in your lan- 
guage? 


D.1.8. (if present name used is different) 

What does the present name mean? 
(The separate questions for each out-group 
end at this point.) 


D.2.1. What did your ancestors think were 
the good traits of their own people? 
What other things? 

D.2.2. What did they regard as their own 
bad traits? What other things? 


E. Hostility and power rankings. 


E.1.1. Of all the peoples your ancestors 
knew about, which ones did they like 
the best? 


E.1.2. Which ones did they hate the worst? 
Which next? 
(Then pair the groups as needed to get a full 
set of rankings for the ten or twelve best- 
known groups; e.g., within the liked groups, 
ask which of —____ and ___. 
did they like best, etc., and within hated 
groups, which did they hate worse, the 
lacaniantabaphats or the __......P The eth- 
nographer should introduce those names he 
feels most relevant.) 


E.2.1. Of all the peoples your ancestors 
knew about, which ones were the 
most powerful and dominant (i.e., 
politically strong). 

E.2.2. Of all the peoples your ancestors 
knew about, which ones were the 
weakest? 

(Obtain full ranking of the ten or twelve 

peoples used in E.1.) 


Interview IT 
A. (As in Interview I) 
B. (As in Interview I) 


F. Willingness to ascribe traits as typical of 
whole groups. 


F.1. (Salient character traits). What ways 
of behaving did your ancestors most 
admire? 

F.2. What ways of behaving did they most 
despise? 

(Then, for each of several salient traits in 

turn) 

F.3. Who did they believe was P 
(Be sure “who” is translated to allow 
for individuals to be mentioned. For ex- 
ample, if translated as “what tribe,” the 
whole purpose of the question would 
be lost. Use in turn several salient fa- 
vorable and unfavorable traits. If nec- 
essary use F.4, ) 

F.4. Whom did they tell about as examples 
rn ? 
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(If probing for examples on several traits 
does not produce the mention of ethnic 
groups, do not probe further. More explicit, 
forcing questions come later.) 


G. Free response mention of group names. 
“We are talking about the 


? 





and any other peoples your ancestors 
knew.” (This should be done so as not 
to exclude the addition of previously un- 
mentioned groups which a specific topic 
might bring to mind.) 


G.1.1. Were there any people who were 
thought to be better than your peo- 
ple? What were their names? 

Were there people who were thought 

to be just as good as your people? 

Were there any peoples who were 

thought to be worse than your peo- 

ple? 

4. Were there any peoples who were 
thought to be more powerful than 
your people? 

. Were there any peoples who were 
thought to be weaker than your peo- 
ple? 

. Were there any peoples whom your 
ancestors thought it virtuous to kill? 

. Were there any peoples whom your 

ancestors were forbidden to kill? 

Were there any peoples from whom 

your ancestors thought it was virtu- 

ous to steal? 

Were there any peoples from whom 

your ancestors were forbidden to 

steal? 

G.1.10. In those old days, were there any 
peoples used as bad examples in 
teaching the children of your group? 
(For which ones did they say, “Don’t 
be like those people!”?) 

G.1.11. Were there any peoples who were 
used as good examples? 


G.1.2. 


G.1.3. 


G.1.8. 


G.1.9. 
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G.1.12. Were the names of other groups used 
as insults or terms of abuse when ap- 
plied to members of your own group? 
Which group names were insults of 
this kind, and what did they mean? 

G.2. Free response of group names. For each 

trait, use this question and subsequent 
probe for more names. (Record but do 
not encourage or discourage use of their | 
own group names.) “Were there any ; 
peoples your ancestors regarded as | 
(trait name)?” “Were there any oth- | 
ers?” In half of the interviews, start 
this list from the end and work back- 





wards. 
G.2.1. Hardworking? 
G.2.2. Intelligent? 
G.2.3. Conceited, proud? ) 
G.2.4. Generous? 
G.2.5. Cruel? 
G.2.6. Brave? \ 
G.2.7. Self-controlled? 
G.2.8. Domineering, bossy? 
G.2.9. Warlike? | 
G.2.10. Honest and trustworthy, among their | 
own people, 
G.2.11. Honest and trustworthy, in dealings | 
with other people. 
G.2.12. Loyal to their own group and people, 
stick together? 


G.2.13. Ambitious, assertive? 

G.2.14. Stubborn, persistent? 

G.2.15. Gullible, overly trusting? 

G.2.16. Happy, good-tempered, enjoy life? 
G.2.17. Religious, reverent? 

G.2.18. Dirty, unbathed? 

G.2.19. Sexually promiscuous and immoral? 
G.2.20. Talkative? 

G.2.21. Clever, crafty? 

G.2.22. Strong, vigorous? 

G.2.23. Strict with their children? 

G.2.24. The leader holds strict control over 





the people? 
G.2.25. Hateful toward each other within 
their own group? 
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G.2.26. Hateful of other people? 

G.2.27. Thrifty, provident? 

G.2.28. Superstitious? 

G.2.29. Modest in keeping their bodies prop- 
erly covered? 

G.2.30. Have strong magical powers? 

G.2.31. The men are bossed by the women? 

G.2.32. Drunken, consume alcohol excessive- 
ly? 

G.2.33. The men are rowdy and fight among 
themselves? 

G.2.34. Lazy? 

G.2.35. Stupid, unintelligent? 

G.2.36. Unconceited, lacking in self-confi- 
dence or self-respect? 

G.2.37. Stingy, selfish, greedy? 

G.2.38. Kind, reluctant to cause people pain 
or grief? 

G.2.39. Cowardly? 

G.2.40. Impulsive, lack in self-discipline, un- 
inhibited? 

G.2.41. Submissive, servile? 

G.2.42. Peace-loving? 

G.2.43. Dishonest, in dealings with their own 
people? 

G.2.44. Dishonest, in dealings with other 
people? 

G.2.45. Pliant, give in easily? 

G.2.46. Distrustful, suspicious? 

G.2.47. Unhappy, sour, sad? 

G.2.48. Irreligious, irreverent? 

G.2.49. Quick-tempered, irritable, quarrel- 
some, vengeful? 

G.2.50. Clean, neat, well-washed? 

G.2.51. Strict and moral sexually, prudish? 

G.2.52. Filthy or sloppy in defecation and 
urination? 

G.2.53. Silent, taciturn, given to few words? 

G.2.54. The leaders are lenient? 

G.2.55. Loving of each other within their 
own group? 

G.2.56. Loving of other peoples? 

G.2.57. Improvident, spendthrifts? 

G.2.58. Naked, immodest with regard to 
clothing? 
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G.2.59. Fastidious and emphasizing cleanli- 
ness and rules regarding defecation 
and urination? 

G.2.60. Lacking in magical power? 

G.2.61. The women are bossed by the men? 

G.3. Which of these traits describe how your 

ancestors regarded themselves? Did 
they think of their own people as hard- 
working, etc.? (Go over the entire trait 
list as G.3.1. to G.3.61, in parallel to 
G.2.1. to G.2.61.) 


G.4. Now I want to ask you about which of 
these ways of behaving were thought to 
be good, and which bad. (Go over the 
entire trait list, as G.4.1. to G.4.61.) 
Was being —_ ___.. thought of as 


good? Or bad? 
E. (As in Interview I) 


Interview III 


H. Child-Rearing Practices. 


H.1.1. Why did infants and children cry? 
H.1.2. What was most frequently done when 
an infant cried? What else could be 
done? (Get a ranking of frequency 
of responses to crying.) 

Did infants or small children sleep in 
the same bed or room as parents? 
Until what age? 

When did mothers begin weaning a 
child from the breast—at what age? 
Why did they begin weaning (e.g., 
mother pregnant, new child born, 
child big enough to eat by himself, 
etc.). 

What means were used to wean a 
child? (e.g., sending away to rela- 
tives, putting bitter substance on 
breast, slapping, etc. Get a ranking 
of methods in terms of frequency.) 


H.1.3. 


H.1.4. 


H.1.5. 


H.2.1. At what age (or stage) was a child 
expected to control urination? Defe- 


cation? 
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H.2.2. 


H.3.1. 


H.3.2. 


H.3.3. 


H.3.4. 


H.3.5. 


H.4.1. 


H.4.2. 


H.5.1. 


H.5.2. 


H.6.1. 


H.6.2. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Were children ever punished for 
urination or defecation? At what age? 


Who (in the family) was primarily 
responsible for taking care of infants 
and small children? Who also took 
care of them? (Get a ranking of most 
frequent caretakers, next most fre- 
quent, etc.) 

Who was primarily responsible for 
administering discipline to the boys? 
Who was responsible for discipline of 
the girls? 

Who was responsible for teaching a 
boy as he was growing up? 

Did a boy fear his father? His 
mother? His mother’s brother? Out- 
side of these, were there any other 
relatives a boy feared? 

Toward which relatives, including 
mother, father, did a boy have to 
show the most respect? Which next, 
etc.P (Get ranking.) 


What were children punished most 
for? What else were they punished 
for? 

How were children punished? What 
methods (e.g., beating with switch, 
reprimand, depriving of food, ridi- 
cule, ostracism) was most frequently 
used? (Get ranking of methods in 
terms of their frequency. ) 

What would happen to a child who 
masturbated? What would happen to 
a child who engaged in sex play with 
other children? 

At what age were boys required to 
conceal their genitals from public 
view? What age for girls? 


At what age did a boy have to dress 
and act differently from a girl? 
Describe the ceremonies (initiation 
rites) for boys when they become 
men. At what age did they undergo 
these rites? 
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H.6.3. 


H.7.1. 
H.7.2. 


H.7.3. 
H.7.4. 


H.7.5. 


H.7.6. 


H.7.7. 


H.8.1. 


H.8.2. 


H.8.3. 


H.8.4. 


H.8.5. 


H.8.6. 


E 
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Describe the initiation ceremonies for 


girls, At what age? 


What was done if children fought? 
What kinds of fights would a child’s 
parent try to stop? 

How would the parent stop it? 
What kinds of fights would a child's 
parent encourage? 

What happened when a child hit or 
insulted his father? 


What happened when a child hit or | 


insulted his own mother? 

What happened when a child hit or 
insulted some other adult? 

Did children play together in groups 
that had the same members each day? 
(stable, organized gangs) 

What was the rule for deciding which 
children belong to which gang? (i.e., 
kinship, age, grade, residential prox- 
imity, etc.) 

Did these groups (gangs) have a rec- 
ognized regular leader? 


Did mothers and fathers encourage | 


children to belong to, join, such a 
playgroup? 

Did mothers and fathers tell their 
children not to play with certain 
other children? 

Were children taught to share things 
with others? What was done with a 
greedy child? 


I. Authority patterns in the family and local 


community. 

I.1.1. Were married sons expected to obey 
their fathers? 

1.1.2. What could happen if a married son 
disobeyed or was disrespectful to his 
father? 

1.1.3. Were there men other than fathers 
whom sons were expected to obey? 

1.2.1. What could the headman (chief, vil- 





lage elder) command other men to | 


do? 
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1.2.2. 


12.3. 


13.1. 


1.3.2. 


1.3.3. 


1.3.4. 


1.3.5. 


1.3.6. 
1.3.7. 
1.3.8. 
1.3.9. 
1.3.10. 


1.3.11. 


1.4.1. 


1.5.1. 


Could they refuse to do some things 
he would have wanted them to do? 
What could happen if a man dis- 
obeyed the headman (under prohib- 
ited conditions) ? ; 

Did a wife have any property or in- 
come which her husband could not 
control? 

Did a man’s mother dominate his 
wife? 

Were women expected to obey every 
command of their husbands? 

Under what conditions could a 
woman refuse to do something her 
husband wanted? 

What could happen to a woman who 
was extremely disobedient to her 
husband? 

Could a wife divorce her husband? 
Could a husband divorce his wife? 
Did a wife eat with her husband? 
Did a wife sit beside her husband? 
Did a wife have to show her respect 
for her husband? (If so) In what 
ways? , 

(If there is polygamy) Were the 
wives of one husband ranked? What 
power did one wife have over the 
others? 


Were the sons of a man ranked in 
order of age? Did younger sons have 
to obey and respect their older broth- 
ers? 


What happened when two men of the 
same community had a serious dis- 
pute? Did they fight it out, or was 
there a public hearing or some other 
procedure? 


J. Adult Beliefs. 


J.1.1. 


In those days, what did people think 
to be the causes of serious illness and 
death? Which causes were more fre- 
quently used as explanations than 


J.1.2. 


J.1.3. 


j.1.4. 


J.2.1. 


J.2.2. 


J.2.3. 


J.3.1. 
J.3.3. 
J.3.4. 
J.3.5. 
J.3.6. 
J.3.7. 


j.3.8. 
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others? (Get ranking of causes in 
terms of their frequency-importance.) 
What did they believe were the 
causes of famine? (If answer is crop 
failure, then why did crops fail?) 
What did they think caused war? 
Defeat in war? (Press for ultimate 
explanation if immediate causes are 
given.) 

What did they believe cured illness? 
What was done in order to cure a 
serious illness? 


Who were believed to be able to work 
helpful magic? 

Who could work magic that would 
hurt or kill other people? Could every 
one do it or were there specialists? 
Was harmful magic used between 
people who were closely related or 
only against strangers? 


If a man became wealthy, what did 
people think caused this? 

If a man became poor, what did he 
do? 

What things made some people hate 
other people in those days? 

What other person was a man most 
likely to hate? 

Did men show their hatred or cover 
it up? 

What happened if a man had sex rela- 
tions with another man’s wife? 

If one man had food and another 
starved, what would they do? 
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Current Literature 





Nature and functions of conflict 
and related phenomena 


Jessie Bernard, “Autonomic and Decisive 
Forms of Competition,” Sociological Quar- 
terly, I (1960), 25-38. This is an essay on 
the general theory of competition. The ex- 
tended comments of Park and Burgess in 
their Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
provide a major point of reference as does 
the author’s earlier book. Competition is 
described as the maximizing process of game 
theory. Two forms are distinguished: auto- 
nomic competition in which entities are 
ordered by the process itself, and decisive 
competition in which the order is determined 
by a decision-maker. Two categories of 
autonomic competition are also identified: 
the coercive category wherein relative rates 
of growth are crucial, and the Richardson 
category wherein competitors try to outdo 
each other. Decisive competition may direct 
the competitors toward pleasing the judge 
rather than winning the game. Objective 
judgments are often desired of him, but are 
sometimes impractical. Conditions for a 
shift in forms of competition are suggested. 
In an appendix, “decision-game theory” is 
applied to decisive competition. Bernard’s 
concepts point to some useful distinctions for 
a general theory of competition —OLIVER 
MOLES, JR. 


Dan W. Dobson, “The Creative Role of 
Conflict Re-examined,” Journal of Intergroup 
Relations, I (1959-60), 5-12. The author be- 
lieves that in certain situations it is necessary 


to induce social conflict in order to bring 
about reform. Such a view means that some- 
one or somthing has to precipitate an action 
which brings self-conscious facing of issues 
and alteration of the status quo. As an exam- 
ple of such “creative” use of conflict the 
author cites the example of the Montgomery 
bus boycott. While not suggesting that con- 
flict is a panacea for all problems, the author 
asks that those who are engaged profession- 
ally in the problems of intergroup relations 
show a greater consciousness of the positive 
functions which conflict might play.—Nor- 
MAN M. BRADBURN. 


Orrin E. Klapp, “Notes toward the Study 
of Vilification as a Social Process,” Pacific So- 
ciological Review, II (1959), 71-76. This is 
an attempt to conceptualize vilification, its 
forms, settings and stages in terms of social 
processes. Vilification is defined as “a col- 
lective and moral process of imputing a vil- 
lain concept to somebody and treating him 
accordingly.” Only aggression which follows 
from imputing an “ideally evil character” to 
another is vilification. Neither is it synony- 
mous with scapegoating. Institutionalized 
and uninstitutionalized vilification is dis- 
cussed on the level of the small group, the 
community, the urbanized mass, and the 
social movement. These phases of the process 
of vilification are discussed: collective recog- 
nition of a problem and the need for a villain, 
identifying the villain, organized action 
against the villain, and creation of a dramatic 
image of the villain’s punishment to continu- 
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ally remind others of this fate, The inevita- 
bility of vilification is also explored. Wher- 
ever a villain type is of concern, these notes 
will prove helpful—Oniver Mo tgs, Jr. 


Sources of conflict and related 
phenomena 


Leonard Berkowitz, “Repeated Frustra- 
tions and Expectations in Hostility Arousal,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LX (1960), 422-29. The credibility of the hy- 
pothesis that unexpected frustrations pro- 
duce a stronger aggressive reaction than do 
anticipated frustrations is increased by the 
report of two experiments on fulfillment 
and nonfulfillment of expectations. The in- 
creased strength of aggressive reaction is 
attributed to a hypothesized contrast effect 
which makes the unexpected frustration 
appear to be greater than it would appear if 
it were expected. Perhaps one could gener- 
alize from the study to international relations 
situations by saying that changes of policy in 
the direction of bellicosity endanger peace 
more when such changes are unexpected. 
Such a generalization might provide support 
for the assertion that war is less likely to occur 
if disarmament operations of either a uni- 
lateral or a multilateral nature involve close 
inspection from their onset——Pavut RosEn- 
BLATT. 


Morton Deutsch, “Trust, Trustworthiness, 
and F-Scale,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LXI (1960), 138-40. Using a 
two-person non-zero-sum game which re- 
quired the players in one position to choose 
between being trusting or suspicious of 
another and in a second position required 
them to choose between trustworthy or 
untrustworthy behavior toward another, the 
author found that players who were trusting 
and trustworthy expected trustworthiness 
and trusting from others. Those who were 
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suspicious and untrustworthy seemed to 
expect to be exploited by others. A signifi- 
cant positive correlation was found between 
authoritarianism (F-Scale) and tendency to 
be suspicious and untrustworthy in game 
choices.—NorMAN M. BrADBURN. 


Morton Deutsch, “The Effect of Motiva- 
tional Orientation upon Trust and Suspicion,” 
Human Relations, XIII (1960), 123-39. This 
is both an exposition and an empirical test of 
certain derivations from a theory of trust. In 
a Lewinian framework, trust is assigned these 
properties: an ambiguous path leading to 
either beneficial or harmful events depend- 
ing on the behavior of another, and the harm- 
ful event is the stronger. Suspicion is the 
situation of expecting a harmful event de- 
pendent on the behavior of another when 
harmful consequences may be reduced by 
one’s own action. The intentions of the other, 
by origin, affect the tendency to suspect or 
trust him. Three types of motivational orien- 
tation were defined: cooperative, individual- 
istic (no concern for the other), and com- 
petitive. A two-person non-zero-sum game 
involving money payoffs was created. Dif- 
ferent pairs received different motivational 
inductions, opportunities to communicate 
before choice, simultaneity of choice and 
numbers of trials. As expected, cooperative 
orientations led to cooperative game choices 
and competitive orientations led to competi- 
tive choices in all experimental conditions. 
Those with an individualistic orientation 
cooperated most when allowed publicly to 
change their choices; this confirmed the 
simultaneity hypothesis. When allowed to 
communicate they also chose more cooper- 
atively. Game duration had only small 
effects. The subjects’ behavior under indi- 
vidualistic motivation is of most interest for 
theories of cooperation —OLIvEeR MOLES, JR. 
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John H. Goldthorpe, “Technical Organi- 
zation as a Factor in Supervisor-Worker Con- 
flict,” British Journal of Sociology, X (1959), 
213-30. This article deals with one source 
of conflict between the worker and his imme- 
diate supervisor, i.e., the technical organiza- 
tion of the work. Three systems of coal min- 
ing, the pre-mechanized system, the partially 
mechanized system, and the fully mechan- 
ized system are contrasted with the aid of 
historical accounts and, more recently, direct 
investigation. In the initial method, workers 
supplied their own materials and labored in 
closely knit work groups at tasks calling for a 
wide range of skills. Payment was strictly in 
accordance with the amount produced, and 
the supervisor was merely an ancillary to the 
miners in matters of safety and supplies. The 
low level of conflict in this situation was 
greatly increased in the partially mechanized 
system which called for rigorous and rigid 
integration of many partial (low skill) tasks. 
Bureaucratization contributed to conflict 
which was evidenced by strong pressures 
upon the workers and by the growth of 
norms for low productivity. The fully mech- 
anized system helped replace the complex 
cycle of coordinated activities, permitted 
small groups to regulate their own pace, and 
gave the men jobs which covered a full 
range of activities. The lessening of conflict 
under these conditions illustrates the possi- 
bility of reducing conflict by changing tech- 
nical organization, a manipulation which 
may be relatively easy to manage-—Marc 
PILIsuK. 


Gustav Jahoda, “Nationality Preferences 
and National Stereotypes in Ghana before In- 
dependence,” Journal of Social Psychology, L 
(1959), 165-74. In an attempt to discover, 
first, the extent to which Africans are able to 
differentiate among the various nationalities 
of non-Africans and, second, how they feel 
about each of those they know, interviews of 
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214 Gold Coast adults were conducted by 
honors students in sociology who were na- 
tives of the informants’ villages. Remarkable 
similarities of social distance scores to those 
obtained in the U.S, a generation ago were 
found, as were similarities to British stereo- 
types. Attitudes toward non-Africans appear 
to have originated in the British-built educa- 
tion system. Some modifications of attitudes 
seem to have been produced by African na- 
tionalist propaganda and by personal con- 
tacts. Syrian merchants were found to per- 
form the scapegoat function that Jews and 
Negroes serve in the U.S. and that Jews 
served in Nazi Germany. Because it sug- 
gests that the initial stereotypes and hence 
the initial expectancies of formerly colonial 
peoples are primarily creations of the colonial 
education system and because it increases 
the plausibility of the idea that scapegoat 
groups exist in all fairly complex societies, 
the study is of interest to students of conflict 
resolution.—PauL ROSENBLATT. 


Ronald Taft, “Ethnic Stereotypes, Atti- 
tudes, and Familiarity,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, XLIX (1959), 177-86. The author 
reviews and interprets the contradictory liter- 
ature on familiarity with ethnic aggregates, 
ethnic preference, and unanimity of stereo- 
type. Summarizing these findings, he con- 
cludes (1) there is an over-all positive rela- 
tionship between familiarity and uniformity 
(unanimity) of stereotype, (2) especially re- 
garding very unfamiliar groups, while (3) the 
subject’s own group is usually intermediate 
in uniformity. Two similar questionnaire 
studies using largely Australian college stu- 
dents were used to explore these hypotheses. 
Familiarity referred to personal or indirect 
contact, and for stereotypes the students were 
asked to select the five most applicable adjec- 
tive traits from a list of 84. Uniformity was 
indicated by interstudent agreement. In 
both studies, highly positive intercorrela- 
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tions were found among uniformity, prefer- 
ence, and familiarity. Thus, the first hypothe- 
sis was supported, but with the third one, 
Australians were at the top. The second 
could not be checked, but the relationship 
appeared stronger for better-known groups. 
By partial correlation familiarity seems to be 
the important determinant of uniformity of 
stereotype.—OLIvER MOLEs, JR. 


Control and reduction of conflict 
and related phenomena 


Leonard Berkowitz, “Some Factors Af- 
fecting the Reduction of Overt Hostility,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LX (1960), 14-21. Members of pairs of sub- 
jects (Ss) rated their degree of liking for each 
other three times during a 50-minute session, 
right after seeing each other and twice more 
after instigations to aggression. First, half of 
the Ss were caused to have an initial dislike 
for their partners (Ps) by manipulation of 
written communications supposedly sent by 
them. The Ss then completed the second 
questionnaire. Following this, half of the Ss 
were told that P had evaluated them unfavor- 
ably on this latter questionnaire, while the 
other Ss were led to believe that P had evalu- 
ated them favorably. The most clear-cut of 
the findings indicates that P’s second act, his 
evaluation of S, had its greatest effect in 
changing S’s attitude toward P when this act 
was inconsistent with P’s earlier behavior. 
One generalization from such a finding might 
be that the negotiation of conflict resolution 
is more likely to succeed if the expectations of 
the negotiators is always for less yielding by 
the other side than will actually occur.— 
Pau. ROSENBLATT. 


Jerome D. Frank, “Breaking the Thought 
Barrier: Psychological Challenges of the 
Nuclear Age,” Psychiatry, XXIII (1960), 
245-66. The author points out that the be- 
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havior of policy-makers today is analogous to 
the behavior of certain mental patients; that 
is, they correctly perceive problems but resort 
to methods of dealing with the problems 
which tend to aggravate them. Rejecting 
war as a possible means of conflict resolution, 
the author presents an analysis of the prin- 
ciples of nonviolence and suggests ways in 
which emotional blocks to the acceptance of 
nonviolence as a method of conflict resolu- 
tion can be removed. On the basis of experi- 
mental data, the author suggests that the 
most successful way to resolve intergroup 
conflict is through the creation of goals of 
overriding importance to both groups which 
can be attained only by their cooperation.— 
NorMaN M. BRADBURN. 


George A. Lundberg, “How to Live with 
People Who Are Wrong,” Humanist, XX 
(1960), 74-84. The thesis is that it is possible 
for groups to coexist amicably even though 
they have conflicting ideologies. Such a 
modus vivendi was worked out among rival 
religious sects in the Peace of Westphalia at 
the end of the Thirty Years’ War. Catholics 
and Protestants have reasonably cordial rela- 
tionships even though they regard each other 
as being in error. Scientists agree on empiri- 
cal questions while holding widely divergent 
opinions about ultimate values and philoso- 
phies of life—A. E. KuEnz11. 


Milton E. Rosenbaum and Richard de- 
Charms, “Direct and Vicarious Reduction 
of Hostility,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LX (1960), 105-111. This labo- 
ratory experiment was aimed at testing hy- 
potheses concerning residual hostility after an 
aggressive attack on the subject. Each of fifty 
male university students was given a self- 
esteem scale, and isolated exposure to a re- 
corded attack on himself. As predicted, those 
with low self-esteem showed more residual 
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hostility toward the aggressor than those with 
high self-esteem when given no opportunity 
to communicate with or hear another de- 
nounce the aggressor. The predicted reduc- 
tion of residual hostility for high self-esteem 
subjects who were allowed these opportuni- 
ties did not occur. Among all those who were 
allowed to communicate, little aggression 
toward the aggressor was evident; yet com- 
pared to the other two conditions, residual 
hostility to the aggressor was reduced for the 
low self-esteem subjects. In view of this, the 
catharsis explanation for why hostility is re- 
duced was questioned, This experiment 
demonstrates the influence of personality and 
situational variables on the reduction of hos- 
tility —-OLIvER MOLEs, Jr. 


“Techniques of Mediation and Conciliation,” 
International Social Science Bulletin, X 
(1958), 507-630. This is a series of articles 
dealing with the use of mediation and concili- 
ation techniques at three levels. The first 
article deals with the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and later pieces are concerned 
with collective bargaining and conciliation in 
civil procedures. All of the articles are de- 
scriptive rather than theoretical, but they 
provide a wealth of data which could help 
provide insight into the possible role of medi- 
ation in resolving international conflict.— 
Morton H, HALPerin. 


Negotiation, bargaining, coalitions 


Theodore Caplow, “Further Developments 
of a Theory of Coalitions in the Triad,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LXIV (1959), 488— 
93. A previously presented model of the 
triad whose members are not identical in 
power and in which the formation of coali- 
tions depends predictably upon the initial 
distribution of power is here extended by the 
addition, first, of two new types to the six 
originally described and second, of three 
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situations—continuous, episodic, and termi- 
nal—which correspond to different patterns 
of coalition formation in given types of triad. 
Evidence from a number of recent studies is 
discussed in relation to the model.—Pau. 
ROSENBLATT. 


Harold J. Leavitt, “Task Ordering and Or- 
ganizational Development in the Common 
Target Game,” Behavioral Science, V (1960), 
233-39. With the belief that the current 
structure of real-life operating organizations 
is in large part an outcome of their problem- 
solving histories, an experiment was per- 
formed relating organizational development 
and performance in 27 four-person labora- 
tory groups to variations in the historical 
sequence of the tasks they worked on. De- 
spite the prohibition of communication be- 
tween group members, a significant between- 
sequences effect on trials to solve problems 
appeared. For those interested in conflict 
resolution, perhaps the most interesting 
facet of the study is that it suggests that the 
development of an efficient organization is 
difficult if not impossible (1) if within- 
organization communication is restricted 
and/or (2) if an impasse is reached in select- 
ing one of several effective problem-solving 
organizations.—PavuL ROSENBLATT. 


H. M. Spitzer, “Why the Conference Meth- 
od Needs Study,” ETC., XV (1957-1958), 
103-110, This article deals with reasons for 
conference failures. It emphasizes linguistic 
obstacles to understanding in international 
negotiations. These obstacles include the use 
of common terms such as “peace loving” and 
“democratic,” which hold different meanings 
for the various negotiators, or the introduc- 
tion of new but undefined terms in discus- 
sions. The author points out the need for 
mutually shared meanings, but views an offi- 
cial conference language as too constrictive 
in thought. He suggests instead studying the 
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following aspects of conferences for securing 
greater understanding: (1) The organiza- 
tion of conferences. How do different partici- 
pants conceive of their roles? It is felt that 
there should be some expert whose prime 
responsibility is to draw attention to mis- 
understandings. (2) The conference agenda 
and preparatory conference papers. How 
may agenda be formulated to prevent mis- 
understanding? (3) The type or stage of a 
conference devoted to sharing of informa- 
tion, conference preparation, and fact-find- 
ing committees. The research suggested 
seeks to minimize conflicts at conferences 
which are due more to poor communication 
than to differences of opinion —Puy.uis E. 
PILIsUK. 


Miscellaneous 


Nels Anderson and K. J. Nijerk, “Inter- 
national Seminars: An Analysis and an Evalu- 
ation,” Administrative Science Quarterly, III 
(1958), 229-50. This is a report of a project, 
conducted by UNESCO, studying small in- 
ternational meetings of experts. Twenty-four 
seminars in all were included—eight which 
were observed and sixteen not observed. 
(Most international organizations reacted 
with suspicion to requests to observe them. ) 
Members of all seminars received three ques- 
tionnaires: one, before the meeting; one, 
immediately after; and one, six weeks after. 
In addition, interviews were held with sem- 
inar leaders. Use of a “time-activity chart” 
was made in the observed seminars; on this 
chart, the speaking times for each partici- 
pant, the climate of discussion (smooth work- 
ing or tense), and situational factors influ- 
encing discussion were recorded. The cri- 
terion of “effectiveness” of the seminars was 
their development into a “homogeneous, 
face-to-face working group able to agree or 
disagree in an atmosphere of cordiality.” It 
was found that all eight observed seminars 
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did develop into effective groups, although 
some reached this point before others. Some 
problems which interfered with maximum 
effectiveness were: language differences, 
different degrees of expertness of the partici- 
pants, inadequate planning and preparation, 
and inadequate training of chairmen as dis- 
cussion leaders. It was noted that a great 
value was placed by seminar members on 
personal contacts made in the seminar. The 
authors suggest that future research should 
study seminars as wholes, beginning at the 
planning and preparation phase. The re- 
search problem and methods used in the 
UNESCO study contribute to our under- 
standing of the causes of tension and har- 
mony in intercultural meetings —Puy.uis E. 
PILIsuK. 


Lt. Col. K. E. Lindeman, “The Psychology 
of Fear,” Military Review, XXXVIII (Octo- 
ber, 1958), 87-92. The article is a condensa- 
tion and translation of an essay which origi- 
nally appeared in a Swedish military journal. 
The author argues that fear stemming from a 
strong desire for self-preservation influences 
every combat soldier, He discusses the fac- 
tors which aggravate battle fear and outlines 
the measures, particularly discipline and 
leadership, which can be effective in pre- 
venting fear from turning into panic.—Mor- 
TON H. HALPERIN. 


William A. Scott, “Empirical Assessment 
of Values and Ideologies,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXIV (1959), 299-310. This 
article presents a method for studying the 
ideology of a culture, appropriate for the 
concept of culture defined as “shared psycho- 
logical attributes of members.” The method 
consists of using questionnaires and inter- 
views on probability samples of individuals, 
empirically developing categories of values 
and, by statistical means, finding widespread 
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standards of “goodness” and “rightness” in 
that culture. It is held that open-ended ques- 
tions have the advantage, in such a study, of 
eliciting a limitless variety of values. To illus- 
trate the method, research was conducted in 
“Mountaintown,” using samples of three dif- 
ferent populations. Eighteen “moral ideals” 
were discriminated and were validated by 
correlating the respondents’ abstract expres- 
sions of ideal rules of conduct with their 
assessment of significant others: acquaint- 
ances, children, the self. Value differences 
among the three populations were noted, and 
intercorrelations of values were obtained 
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within samples to find value clusters. The 
author stresses that the assessment procedure 
described is not applicable to a definition of 
culture as an external system of ideas and 
products. In this case, culture should be 
assessed through its products, e.g., language, 
art forms, mass communications, etc. Sam- 
pling problems, using this latter method, are 
discussed. The method reported could be 
applied to two contrasting national cultures 
for the purpose of discovering points of con- 
flict and strain between them, on the one 
hand, and compatible ideals on the other.— 
Puy uis E. Pruisux. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of The Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution is to stimulate systematic 
research on international processes. The 
Journal provides a channel of communication 
for the research and thinking which are 
already being done, including work directly 
in this area and work in related areas that is 
potentially relevant. In addition, the Journal 
enriches the study of international relations 
by encouraging, within the behavioral sci- 
ences, a new area of specialization. Since the 
Journal is concerned with problem area 
rather than discipline, it provides the inter- 
disciplinary context favorable to research on 
international behavior. 

The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the gen- 
eral reader. Besides a section devoted to 
theoretical and empirical articles, The Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution also includes spe- 
cial departments on current research, current 
literature, discussions and reviews, corre- 
spondence, and announcements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international 
relations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and condi- 
tions of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 
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